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hler's We 11a n sch a u u ng remain ed 
,nchanged from the 1920s down to the 
r 3st days in the bunker. His world was 
dominated by the struggle between the 
Aryan and Jewish races. 



ere was nothing original about Hitler's 
hilosophy. His narrow outlook was bound 
by hatred, vengeance and narcissism. 
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ELTANSCHAUUNG or 
World View' was one of 
the favourite terms used 
during the years of the 
Third Reich. Hitler 
constantly referred to the 



grandiose coneepi in speeches and writings, 
to describe either the Nazi conception of the 
world or his personal philosophy of life. 

In March 1934 Hitler had told a meeting of 
Alte Ktimpfer - old Party fighters - that his 
victory a year earlier was simply a change of 
government, and the real work had yet to be 
done. The National Socialist revolution would 
achieve its final victory only when the Nazi 
Weltanschauung became the World View of 
the whole German nation. The beer-sodden 
veterans of the Munich Putsch and the street 
battles in the days of the Weimar Republic no 
doubt nodded sageiy - and remained at a loss, 
struggling to make sense of these abstractions. 

RACIAL STRUGGLE 

In Mem Kampf, the Fiihrer's political 
testament written in prison following the 
failure of the Munich Putsch. Hider. in the 
manner of a petulant child, describes his own 
Weltanschauung. "For a world view is 
impatient." he wrote, "and cannot be satisfied 
with the role of 'one party among others'; 
rather it jealously demands its own, exclusive. 
and total recognition." 

A word closely allied to Weltanscfwuung 
and just as widely used was Kultur. 'Culture' 
in Nazi Germany had a great many meanings, 
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from art and creativity to the entire way of 
life of a people. Hitler divided all humanity 
into three classes: Kutturbegriinder - 
Founders of Civilisation; Kulturtrager - 
Bearers of Civilisation; and Kulturzrrstorer - 
Destroyers of Civilisation. In the first group 
were the Aryans, the Germans being the most 
important members of that race.' In the 
second were 'morally subjugated races' that 
included Japan - though outwardly Asiatic 
they were internally Aryan. The third group, 
the destroyers, was headed by the Jews. 

ELDERS OF ZION 

For proof of the culpability of the Jews Hitler 
looked to the ProiokoUe der Weisen von Zion 
- the "Protocols of the Elders of Zion." This 
famous forgery, adapted from an anti-Semitic 
French pamphlet first published in 1864, 
purported to be a plan by international Jcwtv 
for world domination. Created at the turn of 
the Century by the Tsar's secret police, the 
Protocols were used to justify the Russian 
government's persecution of the Jews. 

The document was said to be a record of 
the meeting of the secret First Zionist 
Congress in 1897 in Basle, Switzerland. 
Depending on which version you were 
reading there were between 24 and 27 
sections to the Protocols. In them the 
delegates purportedly planned to blow up 
major buildings in the capitals of Europe, 
destroy the Aryan race and set up a Jewish 
world state. In 1921 the London Times 
pronounced the Protocols a fraud and in 1 935 



a court in Bern handed down a judgement 
describing the document as a forgery. 

Though he said that the Protocols were 
'proof, HiUer's views were also drawn from 
the works of earlier pan-German and anti- 
Semitic writers. Among them was an 
Englishman. Houston Stewart Chamberlain, 
who had settled in Germany and married the 
composer Richard Wagner's daughter. He 
adopted German nationality in 1916. at the 
height of World War I. 

CHRIST WAS NOT A JEW 

Chamberlain's three-volume work Die 
Grundlagen des neunzehnten Jahrlmnderis. 
published in Germany in 1899 and England 
in 1910 as 'The Foundations of the 
Nineteenth Century', had two themes. The 
first was that Teutons were the creators and 
bearers of civilisation. The second was that 
Jews were a negative racial force and a 
disrupting, degenerative influence in history. 
The pure-blooded Teuton was alone 
responsible for all worldly progress. 
Chamberlain's most bizarre theory was that 
Christ was not a Jew. When he died in 
Bayreuth in 1927 Hitler attended the funeral. 

Hitler was strongly impressed by the 
popular pseudo-philosophy known as Social- 
Darwinism, in which the strongest was the 
most pure, being the survivor in the battle for 
life. In nature, he asserted, there was no 
interbreeding between species. Ignoring the 
truth that Homo sapiens is one species, he 
maintained that interbreeding between 
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Hitler's teachers 



THE IDEAS that formed Hitler's Weltanschauung were the 
products of pseudo research. They were gleaned from his reading 
of anti-Semitic pamphlets in Austria and Bavaria before World War I. 
Hitler never completed a formal education. Potentially a good 
student - though he would never have submitted to the views of 
any one teacher - his thought processes were sadly dominated by 
passion rather than rationality. 

He had the blinkered vision of the self-taught, and was quite 
happy to use others' opinions - if they served his ends. His talks 
with the slightly batty mystic and fellow Landsberg inmate Rudolf 
Hess helped shape the contents of Mein Kampf. 

Hess had been a member of the Thule-Gesellschaft. a secret 
society that had a romantic and rather gothic ideal of Germany. Hess 
aroused Hitler's interest in geopolitics and made some editorial 
suggestions regarding Lebensraum, as well as giving Hitter ideas 
about the historical role of the British Empire. 

Hitler 'cherry picked' his ideas from varied sources and then rolled 
them together so that to his followers they appeared 'logical.' The 
racial theory and mystical elements had no scientific basis, but 
underlying it all was the logic of conquest, either by political or 
military action. Hitler wrote, "Domestic policy must secure for the 
people the inner strength for its assertion of foreign policy.' 

Right: The Anglo-German writer Houston Stewart Chamberlain 
(1863-1937), was an early proponent o/volkisch philosophy. The central 
strands of his ideology were extreme nationalism, racial anti-Semitism 
and dubious notions of Teutonic-Aryan supremacy. 

Below: Former general and Munich professor Karl Haushofer (1869-1946) 
was a pioneer of geopolitics - the study of geographical effects on a 
nation's development. Although his theories were criticised for being un- 
vdlkisch, the Nazis used them to justify the quest for Lebensraum. 




Below: Hitler admired Karl Lueger (1844-19101, the Austrian politician, 
as "the most powerful mayor of all time." This charismatic populist 
appealed to the small businessmen and lower middle-classes of Vienna 
by warning of the dangers posed by Bolsheviks, Jews and Slavs. 
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different racial groups would weaken the 
races. The German Volk or 'people* must 
remain pure in order to be strong. Volk had 
many meanings, hut to the Nazis it was a 
'community of blood,' or race. 

INTIMATE UNION 

A grander view of Volk derived from the 
work of the 19th Century German Romantics. 
They saw it as ''a sublime community of a 
long succession of past, now-living, and yet- 
to-be-bom generations, which are all 
connected in a great and intimate union of 
life and death." The Nazis applied the 
adjective Volk, in the sense of "belonging to 
the People,' to describe a variety of objects. 
These ranged from the Volkswagen, the 
People's Car that lived on after World War 11, 
through the sinister Volksgerkht or 'People's 
Court' to the hopeless old men and children 
of the Volksslunn, the home defence units 
of 1944-45. 
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On the world stage Hitler's ideas were 
equally naive and fanciful. He believed 
correctly that rivalry between Italy and 
France in the Mediterranean would bring 
Italy into the German orbit. However, he 
miscalculated badly in believing that Britain 
could also be persuaded to align with 
Germany against France. As part of this 
arrangement Germany would make no claim 
on its former colonies and leave the Royal 
Navy free to dominate the sea-lanes. This 
view of France as the main enemy was 
coloured partly by Hitler's experience of 
World War I. but principally by the crushing 
reparations that were demanded of Germany 
after the war, together with memories of the 
harsh French occupation of the Rhincland. 

ANGLO-GERMAN ALLIANCE 

Alliance with Britain would leave the Reich 
free to pursue its plans for Lebensraum or 
'Living Space.' This slogan of German 




Above: Hitler was Anton Drexler's 11884-1942} 
greatest discovery- However, the founder of the 
German Worker's Party and co-author of the 
original Nazi manifesto was quickly 
overshadowed by his protege. 

Left: The Fiihrer was master of the photo 
opportunity. He also believed that possession 
of the Teutonic 'badges' of blonde hair and 
blue eyes denoted racial superiority. 

expansionism had come into use in the late 
19th Century as Germany worked to create a 
colonial empire. Hitler believed Germany was 
overcrowded and needed more land to 
support the population. The Nazi theory of 
Aryan racial superiority over Slavs pointed to 
Poland and Russia as the obvious place where 
Lebensraum could be created. 

In this new territory the Herrenvolk- the 
Master Race - would build new colonies of 
warrior farmers. The Herre/tvolk would 
triumph because they were superior to the 
Volkenhaos, or 'Chaos of Peoples' , found 
around the Mediterranean. The Mediterranean 
was forever tainted, in Hitler's warped 
imagination, because it was here that Judaism 
had come into existence. 

WHAT'S IN A WORD? 

Because of Hitler's constant use of the word 
Weltanschauung, many Nazis employed it in 
speeches and it was frequently a topic in 
questions in academic and unrelated practical 
examinations. The Reidisberufswettkampfar 
•Reich Vocational Competition' was the 
examination for young men and women 
planning careers in practical jobs like 
engineering and farming. It had questions such 
as 'What are the tasks of the cartels in the 
National Socialist Germany?' The contestant's 
Weltanschauung counted for 20 of the 1 20 
points in the total score - a rather illogical 
grading system if, in the end, all the applicant 
might be required to do was operate a lathe. 
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Ubermensch and Untermensch 



AS PART OF THEIR VIEW of other races, the Nazis took over the 
philosopher Friederich Nietzsche's concept of the Ubermensch or 
'super man'. Party philosophers stated that Germans embodied all of 
the strengths of the Ubermensch. 

However, to serve their Weltanschauung they had perverted the 
philosopher's ideas on two counts. Nietzsche had proposed that 
circumstances and society might produce an individual Ubermensch 
capable of leadership and great feats - but not a whole race. 

From Ubermensch it was easy for Hitler and the Nazis to propose 
that the opposite must exist. The obvious candidates for 
Untermenschen or subhumans were the non-Germanic races in the 
east in Poland and Soviet Union. 

What Hitler ignored was Nietzsche's view that the idea of a pure 
Teutonic race was "a mendacious swindle" and that Germans 
preferred the mysterious and the chaotic and loved "all that is 
cloudy indistinct, watery, veiled, nebulous and opaque." 

Above all, the Nazis completely ignored the philosopher's 
contempt for anti-Semitism. "It is the bravery of the Jews" he 
wrote, "under the cloak of wretched submission that surpasses the 
virtues of saints." 

Right: Friedrich Nietzsche (1844-1900/ attempted to overcome his innate 
pessimism by inventing the concept of a wholly mortal 'superman ' as 
the saviour of mankind. Hitler would not have been his first choice. 

Below: Josef Thorak's monumental sculptures were praised by Hitler for 
their embodiment of "healthy Nordic eroticism." But in its pursuit of a 
single social-Darwinist theme, Nazi art was wholly uninvolving. 





Below: Nazi theories of race rested upon an assumption that different 
races displayed 'typical' characteristics. Propagandists enforced the 
message of Aryan supremacy through the juxtaposition of 'healthy' 
German and 'degenerate' images of other peoples. 
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C SI N 

Although less well known than Dachau or Belsen, in its short 
existence Gross Rosen became one of the largest and most brutal 
of all the concentration camps in the Nazi system. 




Wsche 



Top: The main gate at Gross Rosen. Although the camp itself held a 
maximum of 10,000 prisoners, it was the hub of a network of subcamps 
and factory sites which at their height housed more than 80,000. 

Above: A member of the postwar Soviet investigation team on the ruins 
of the crematorium, destroyed in an attempt to hide evidence of crimes. 

Right: The prisoners at Gross Rosen were treated with great brutality by 
the guards. The mortality rate was amongst the highest of all the camps 
other than those dedicated to the extermination of the Jews. 
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QBRAHAM KORN 
thought thai nothing 
could be worse than 
Camp Hardt, near 
Posnan. to which he 
had been sent in 
April 1941. Food was short, there 
was little fuel, and work was so 
hard that some people died from 
exhaustion. But in February 1942 
he was sent to a new camp: 
Gross Rosen, near Wroclaw, and 
he learned that there was always 
somewhere worse. 

Marched to the camp from the 
train station, the first thing Abe 
saw was a group of prisoners 
being run around inside the wire, 
barefoot in the snow. Six men 
had to share one bowl of soup, 
and there was no heating or 
winter clothing. Abe knew that 
nobody would live long here, and 
he bribed his way onto a 
transport out of the camp, using 
his nearly new shoes as payment, 

Abraham Korn survived the 
war, his memoirs being published 
by his son as Abe 's Story in 
1995. But for all too many of his 
fellows, being sent to Gross 
Rosen was a sentence of death. 

MAJOR LABOUR CAMP 

Although less well known today 
than camps such as Belsen and 
Auschwitz, Gross Rosen was one 
of the most important sites in the 
whole of the German camp 
system. In existence for a much 
shorter time than Dachau or 
Ruchenwald, it nevertheless 
grew to become the hub of a 
huge network of sub-camps and 
the heart of a massive SS 
industrial complex, 

Gross Rosen was established 
in the summer of 1940 at the 
town of the same name 
(Rogoznica in Polish) near 
Striegau in Lower Silesia. It was 
originally a satellite of the 
Sachsenhausen camp, and its 

primary purpose was to provide 

labour for a nearby quarry, 
owned by the Deutsche End und 
Steinwerk GmbH (German Earth 
and Stone Works), one of the 
companies owned by the SS. 

Sigfried Halbach was one of 
the first inmates, and many years 
later recorded his impressions for 



When the Red Army eventually over-ran the main Gross Rosen camp 
in February 1945, they found no inmates but a great deal of evidence 
of atrocity. This mountain of shoes was especially poignant - about 
half of the pile consisted of children's footwear. 




the United States Holocaust 
Memorial Museum: 

"It was a new camp, 
consisting in the beginning of six 
barracks blocks. We were moved 
at night, and our new block was 
our home for a whole year." 

"Conditions were much worse 
than at Sachsenhausen. During 
the day we had to march to the 
stone quarry, maybe 20 minutes 
away, in the mountains. We had 
to work in this quarry carrying 
heavy rocks, and people died like 
flies. On the way back everybody 
had to carry one heavy rock. 
After the report, when they 
checked the number of people 
coming back in was the same as 



the one going out, the guards said 
'everybody but the Jews back 
into the barracks.*" 

"We had to carry on working, 
putting up new buildings as the 
camp was expanded. We 
continued to work until 12 at 
night, often without food. W r hen 
we finally got to the barracks, we 
were so tired we didn't have any 
appetite. We just fell asleep. And 
then at five in the morning we 
were up and off to do the same 
thing again," 

Gross Rosen became an 
independent camp in May 1941, 
with Arthur Rod] as commandant 
until 1942. It was a relatively 
small facility for its first two 



Above: The Germans had 
destroyed the camp crematorium 
before fleeing, but when Soviet 
troops forced open a concrete 
door in the basement they found 
a room piled high with ashes - 
the remains of hundreds of 
prisoners which the guards had 
been unable to dispose of, 

years, its primary function 
remaining to provide labour for 
the SS stone quarries. 

MURDEROUS GUARDS 

It became known as one of the 
hardest of all concentration 
camps. Murderously hard work 
was made worse by starvation 
rations, lack of medical care and 
extreme brutality on the part of 
the SS guards and the Kapos or 
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The first huts at Gross Rosen were built during the summer of 1340 
by inmates transferred from the parent camp at Sachsenhausen, 
north of Berlin. Major expansion did not occur until 1943, when 
slave labour began increasingly to be used by German arms 
manufacturers. 




Below: SS-Obersturmbannfiihrer Arthur Rodl was commandant of 
Gross Rosen when it became an independent camp. An old Nazi and 
holder of the Blood Order, awarded to those who took part in the 
Munich Putsch in 1923, Rodl committed suicide in April 1945. 




prisoner foremen. A typical trick 
was to waken the exhausted 
prisoners from their sleep and 
force them naked out into the 
cold night, where they would be 
made to do hard physical 
exercise for hours. Failure to 
perform to the guards' 
satisfaction led to brutal beatings. 

Daily sustenance was 
pro\ ided by 300 grams of bread, 
which on good days was 
accompanied by a spoonful of 
jam. Up to three dines a week 
this was supplemented by a cup 
of what was loosely called soup: 
lukewarm water lightly flavoured 
with rotien vegetables or gristle. 
Some Soviet prisoners of war 
were fed only on soup made 
from grass and salted water. 
Several thousand died as a result. 

JEWISH VICTIMS 

Many of the prisoners at Gross 
Rosen were Jews, Some of the 
first arrived from Dachau in June 
1 94 1 , and these were joined by 
groups of slave labourers who 
became available as the SS 
cleared the Polish ghettos over 
the next two years. Harsh though 
the conditions were for ordinary 
prisoners, they were far worse for 
the Jews. Most received extra 
work assignments after their stint 
at the quarry, and they were 
forbidden to talk to any other 
prisoners. Mortality rates were 



high, and in October 1942 
surviving Jews were sent to 
Auschwitz. By this time Arthur 
Rodl had been transferred to the 
9th Waffen-SS Division 
Hohensmufen, and Wilhelm 
Gideon had succeeded him as 
commandant. Gideon himself 
was replaced by Johannes 
Hassebroeck in 1 941 

'NIGHT AND FOG 1 

Gross Rosen was also the final 
destination for many opponents 
of the Nazis who had been seized 
and spirited away from Western 
Europe under the 'Night and 
Fog" decree of December 1941 . 
According to an RSHA order of 
June 1943, NN prisoners, as they 
were called by the SS security 
service, were kept apart from the 
general camp population. They 
were forbidden to talk, to write, 
to receive mail or parcels. The 
bodies of prisoners that died 
were to be disposed of and any 
identifiable personal effects or 
papers were to be sent back to 
the arresting agency, usually the 
security police of the SD. 
Notification of the families was 
strictly forbidden. 

In 1943. the Gross Rosen 
complex began to expand rapidly. 
The SS had realised that in the 
concentration camps they had a 
ready source of cheap labour, 
which could be used to provide a 
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Stein werk GmbH, or the 
German Earth and Stoneworks 
ited was one of four main 
businesses. Founded before 
the war, this and related SS 
companies eventually provided 
a targe part of the material for 
the German construction 
industry - on the backs of the 
huge supplies of slave labour 
vided initially by the 
icentration camps and later 
surviving inhabitants of the 
wish ghettoes in Poland. 
he firm was controlled by 
it III of the SS Economics and 
dministrative Department - the 
WVHA or Wirtschafts und 
Verwaitungshauptamt, which 
was headed by SS-Obergruppen- 
(uhrer Oswald Pohl. 

The WVHA had three main 
directorates: Ami l-Budget, Amt 
u ridings, and Amt Ill-Economic 
erprises All three of these 
departments had a very 
substantial relationship to the 
concentration camps. Amt I 

(budgetl w» in tti0ige of the 
cation and control of prison 
aur; Amt II {buildings) was in 
charge of actual building and 
construction work; and Amt III 
(economic enterprises) controlled 
various plants using prisoners 
All of these Amter had 
representatives in every 
concentration camp. 

Deutsche Erd und Steinwerk 
ted 14 stoneworks and 
rries. It was involved in 
ling bricks at Buchenwald, 
tthof, Neuengamme and 
hsenhausen The quarrying 
, artment cut granite at 
Gross-Rosen. Natzweiler and 
Mauthausen, with building 
stone being produced at Linz 
and Rotau There was also an 

-"-shale distillery at Natzweiler. 
The WVHA consolidated a 
e part of the German 
ding industry into another 
ipany, the Baustoffewerke 
Zementfabriken - Building 
terials and Cement 
Manufacturing. It took over a 
number of facilities in the 
occupied territories in 1941 and 
1942. One of its biggest 

'pries was the cement works 
lolleschau. for which labour 
provided by Auschwitz. 

It: The granite quarry at Gross 
an was the principal reason for 
camp's existence between 
) and 1942. The hard stone 
produced by half-starved 
e labourers equipped only 
i hand tools. 
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Above: When the SS realised that it could make more money out of 
labourers by treating them as human beings rather than as animals, , 
it instituted a system of rewards for concentration camp inmates. This 
coupon, worth SO pfennigs, was issued at Gross Rosen's 
Peterswaldau sub-camp. 




Above: Jewish prisoners work on road construction at Geppersdorl, 
which is now in the Czech Republic. Gross Rosen inmates were 
subjected to particularly gruelling physical work. 

Below: The Gross-Rosen sub-camp at Gorlitz, near Dresden. While most 
of the main camps were located on the outskirts of major towns or in 
the country, the sub-camps were usually located near the factories for 
which they provided labour - and that was often right in the heart of a 
small town or a city. 




work force for the increasingly 
hard-pressed German armaments 
industry. The first sub-camps 
were built to house slaves 
working at Krupp and IG Farben 
factories in the region, but in 
the Autumn of that year these 
were joined by 28 camps 
formerly belonging to the 
Schmelt Organisation, 

SPECIAL CAMPS 

The Schmelt camps had 
originally been established in 
1940. Administered by 55- 
0£>er/w7ire.rA]brecht Schmelt, 
more than 1 60 camps were 
scattered all over upper and 
lower Silesia and the 
Sudetenland. The prisoner 
population was exclusively 
Jewish and was selected from the 
ghettos to work on war 
industries. By 1943 over 50000 
Jews were being exploited to 
further the Na/i war effort. 

Himmler decided to close 
down the Schmelt organisation in 
1943, and most of the prisoners 
were deported to the gas 
chambers at Auschwitz. 
However, those camps supporting 
essential war industries were 
maintained- and 20 out of the 28 
transferred to Gross Rosen 
continued in use. 

Gross Rosen became the 
administrative hub for a vast 
network of more than 100 sub- 
camps, and from the end of 1943 
began to receive transports of 
Jewish prisoners. Most inmates 
were from Poland and Hungary, 
but included in their number 
deportees from Belgium, France. 
Italy and the Balkans. 

LABOURERS ONLY 

These were working camps. 
Although a third of the 
population was female, there 
were no children - families 
deported to Gross Rosen 
underwent selection and women 
and children were moved on to 
the death camp at Auschwitz. 
One father managed to save his 
eight-year-old daughter by 
disguising her as a hoy. and by 
the time her secret was 
discovered early in 1945 the 
death camps had been 



dismantled. Moved to a women's 
barracks the little girl died of 
Typhus in January 1945, a few 
weeks before her ninth birthday. 

Gross Rosen also 
administered a special group of 
sub camps located in the Sowie 
Mountains. Known as the Anlage 
Reise, the complex was built to 
house between 10, 000 and 
1 5,000 Hungarian Jews diverted 
from the mass deportations to 
Auschwitz in the spring of 1944. 

Tire Reise complex was one of 
a series of massive underground 
engineering works started by the 
Germans towards the end of 
World War II. These were 
intended for a variety of 
purposes, including the 
manufacture of secret weapons. 
The Reise facility comprised six 
separate underground units with 
more than seven kilometres of 
tunnels spread over 30 square 
kilometres of the Sowie hills. 

Documentary evidence was 
destroyed at the end of the war, 
but it is thought that the complex 
was intended to house a secret 
headquarters for Hitler and the 
Oberkommando Des 
Wehrmachts. A related tunnel 
system was built under 
Furstenstein castle some 25 km 
away: this may have been 
intended as Hitler's personal 
headquarters, with a suite for the 
Fiihrer and a massive 
communication centre under the 
castle courtyard. Many of the 
runnels were finished, but the war 
ended before they could be 
equipped or manned. 

HUB OF AN EMPIRE 

By the end of 1944, there were 
more than 10, (XX) prisoners in the 
main camp at Gross Rosen, with 
as many as 70,000 in the satellite 
camps. One of those satellite 
camps was at Brunnliu in 
Czechoslovakia, where the 
Catholic industrialist Oskar 
Schindler had relocated his 
enamel and armaments works 
after the Soviets neared the 
Plaszow camp where it had 
originally been situated. Schindler 
managed to transfer many of his 
original workers to Brunnlitz. and 
he also acquired some eight 
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Major Gross Rosen satellite camps 



Camp name 
Asian 

Bad Salzbrunn 

Bautzen 

Bernsdorf 

Biesnitzer Grund 

Blechhammer 

Bolkenhain 

Brestau-Lissa 

Breslau 

Arbeitslager Breslau I 

Breslau 

Arbeitslager Breslau II 

Brieg 

Brunnfitz 

Buchwald-Hohenwiese 

Bunzlau 

Christianstadt 

Dyhernfurth 

Dornhau 

Erlenbusch 

Falkenberg 

Faulbriick 

Friedland 

FGrstenstein 

Gabersdorf 

Gassen 

Gellenau 

Grafenort 

Grulich 

Gruschwitz 

Graben 

Gruneberg 

Halbstadt 

Hartmansdorf 

Hausdorf 

Hirschberg 

Landesgerichtsgefangnis 

Hochweiler 

Frauenarbeiterlager Hochweiler 

Ho hen el be 

Kaltwasser 

Kamcnr 

Kittlitztreberi 

Kratzau 

KurzbaclvGrunthal 

Kurzbach 

Frauanarbeitslager Kurzbach 

Landeshut 

Langenbielau 

Lauban 

Lissa 

Ludwigsdotf 

Larch 6 

Markstadt 

Vlitte 1st sine 

Marzbachtal 

Marzdorf 

Neisse 

Niesky 

Nova Sol 

Oberaltstadt 

Oberwustegiersdorf 

Peterswaldau 

Prausnitz 

Rei chert au 

Schmiedeberg 

Schotterwerk 

Sauferwasser 

Sauf erwasserg rab a n 

Tannhausen! 

Waldenburg 

Warmbrunn 

Weiswasser 

Wolfsberg 

Wiiste walte rsdo rf 

Zittau 

Zentralrevier Arbeitslager Riese 



WWII location 
Aslau 

Sad Salzbrunn 

Bautzen 

Bernsdorf 

Gorlitz 

Blechhammer 

Bolkenhain 

Breslau 

Breslau 

Breslau 

Breslau 

Breslau 

Brieg 

Brunntrtz 

Buchwald-Hohenwiese 

Bunzlau 

Christianstadt 

Dyherrnfurth 

Dornhau 

Erfenbusch 

FauUxuefc 



Gabersdorf 

Gassen 

Gellenau 

Grafenort 

Grulich 

Gruschwitz 

Graben 

Grunberg in Schlesien 

Halbstadt 

Hartmannsdorf 

Jauernig 

Hirschberg 

Hirschberg 

Hochweiler 

Hochweiler 

Ho hen el be 

Kaltwasser 

Kamenz 

Kittlitztreben 

Kratzau 

Kurabach-Griinthal 

Kurzbach 

Kurzbach 

Landeshut 

Langenbielau /Reichenbach 

Gebhardsdorf 

Lissa 

Ludwigsdorf 

Larche 

Funfteichen 

Mittelsteine 

Marzbachtal 

Marzdorf 

Neisse 

Mieksy 

Neusalz an der Oder 

Oberaltstadt 

Ob er w ij steg iersdorf 

Peterswaldau 

Prausnitz 

Reich en a u 

Schmiedeberg in Schlesien 

Oberwustegiersdorf 

Kaltwasser 

Kaltwasser 

Tannhausen 

Waldenburg 

Bad Warmbrunn 

Mahrisch-Weisswasser 

Wiiste wa I te rsdo rf 

Wii ste wa I te r s do rf 

Zittau 

Tannhausen 



Current name 

Osla 

Szczawnie Zdrdj 

Bautzen 

Bemartice 

Gorlitz 

Blachownia Slawtecice 

Bolkow 

Wroclaw 

Wroclaw 

Wroclaw 

Wroclaw 

Wroclaw 

Brzeg 

Bruenee 

7 

Botaslawiec 

Krzystkowric* 

Brzeg Dolny or Brzeg Doiny 



Otszyncu 

Sc 

I 



•5 iZ 

Gabersdorf 

Jasien 

Gellenau 

Gorzanow 

Kraliky 

Kruszice 

Strzegom-Grabina 

Zielona Cora 

Mezimesti 

Mitoszow 

Jugowice 

Jetenia Gora 

Jelenia Gora 

Wirschkowrtz 

Wirschkowrte 

Vrchlabi 

Zimna 

Kamenz 

Kotlicki Trebin 

Chrastava 

Bukolowo 

Boko lo wo 

Bokolowo 

Kamienna Gora 

Bielawa 

Giebultow 

Leszno 

Ludwikowicach 

Lesie 

Laskowice 

Scinawka Sr. 

Potoko 

Marciszow 

Nysa 

Mieksy 

Nova Sol 

Oberaltstadt 

Gluszyca Gorna 

Piesszyce 

Prusnica 

Riqhnow 

Kowary 

Gluszyca Gorna 

Zimna 

Zimna 

Jedlinka 

Walbrzych 

Cieplice Slaskie Zdroj 

Bila Voda 

Walim 

Walim 

Zittau 

Jedlinka 



Now found in 

Poland 

Poland {Arbeitslager Riese) 

Germany 

Czech/Slovakia 

Germany 

Poland 

Poland 

Poland 

Poland 

Poland 

Poland 

Poland 

Poland 

Czech/Slovakia 

Poland 

Poland 

Poland 

Poland 

Poland 

Poland 

Poland 

Poland 

Fa ■a — 



I A rbeitslager Riesel 
[Arbeitslager Riese) 
[Arbeitslager ftiese) 



lArbeitsJeger Riesel 



= oiana 

Poland 

Czech/Slovakia 

Poland 

Poland 

Poland 

Czech/Slovakia 

Poland 

Poland 

Poland 

Poland 

Poland 

Poland 

Czech/Slovakia 

Poland 

Germany 

Poland 

Czech/Slovakia 

Poland 

Poland 

Poland 

Poland 

Poland 

Poland 

Poland 

Poland 

Poland 

Poland 

Poland 

Poland 

Poland 

Poland 

Germany 

Poland 

Czech/Slovakia 

Poland 

Poland 

Poland 

Czech/Slovakia 

Poland 

Poland 

Poland 

Poland 

Poland 

Poland 

Poland 

Czech/Slovakia 

Poland 

Poland 

Germany 

Poland 



{Arbeitslager Riesel 



[Arbeitslager Riese) 



[Arbeitslager Riese) 
[Arbeitslager Riese) 

[Arbeitslager Riese) 



[Arbeitslager Riese) 
[Arbeitslager Riese) 
[Arbeitslager Riese) 
[Arbeitslager Riese) 
[Arbeitslager Riese) 



[Arbeitslager Riesel 
[Arbeitslager Riese} 

[Central "hospfta/" 
for the Riese 
camps) 
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hundred male prisoners from 
Gross Rosen and three hundred 
women from Auschwitz. 

Schindler was one of the few 
people making use of slave labour 
who Looked after his workers. He 
managed to persuade the German 
authorities that humane treatment 
made for a more efficient 
factory. As a result he saved the 
lives of hundreds, even thousands 
of Jews. 

The prisoners in the Gross 
Rosen camps were worked until 
the last minute. Several factories 
in and around the town of Lesna 
were producing components for 
V- 1 and V-2 rockets and for radar 
systems, and most made use of 
Gross Rosen workers. 

LAST DAYS 

David Schnitzer, a Polish Jew who 
had survived six years in camps 
including Auschwitz, was 
transferred to Gross Rosen from 
the Blechhammer sub-camp early 
in 1945. Conditions had been bad 
at Blechhammer, which provided 
labour for a dozen factories . 

"We got up at 4.00 am for the 
two-hour march to the factory" he 
recalled. "We wore simple, thin 
uniforms and wooden shoes. They 
fed us w ith a slice of bread and 
soup like dishwater. After working 
all day they would march us the 
two hours back to the camp. 
Most got sick, and people died 
like flies." 

When he was marched to 
Gross Rosen in January 1945 , 
Schnitzer was put to work in a 
Krupp factory making parts for 




military aircraft. "We were 
guarded by the SS. Beatings, 
torture and abuse were common. 
We worked seven days a week, 
and a dog had more to eat than 
we did." 

Very few prisoners were 
transferred out of Gross Rosen 
before 1945, though transfers 
within the satellite camp system 
were common. However, as the 
Red army attacked into Silesia at 
the end of 1 944, plans for 
evacuation were set in morion. 

The first camps to be cleared 
were the satellites on the East 
bank of the Oder River. Most of 
the 20,000 prisoners were sent 
westwards on foot, and although 
exact figures are unknown 
many thousands died on these 
Death Marches. 

EVACUATION 

The main camp was evacuated in 
February 1945: a further 20,000 
prisoners were moved by rail 
from Gross Rosen and its 
remaining satellites. Most were 
destined for camps in Germany, 
including Bergen-Belsen, 
Buchenwald. Dachau. Dora- 
Mittelbau, Flossenbuerg. 
Mauthausen and Neuengamme. 

Soviet forces overran the Gross 
Rosen area in February 1945. In 
all. some 125,000 people passed 
through the Gross Rosen system. 
The peak population was around 
80,000 in 1944, accounting for 1 1 
percent of all prisoners held in 
concentration camps. It is 
estimated that 40,000, mostly 
Jews, died. 



Below: The remains of the main camp at Gross Rosen now play host to 
a museum. The outlines of the camp buildings are clearly visible, and 
the nearby quarry remains much as it was during World War II. 



LABOUR CAMP 



Watcrrtowers 

@ Warehouses 
^ Hospital barracks 
Siemens factory and wotkshops 
^ SS barracks and facilities 
Gas chamber, gallows 
and crematorium 



Water storage 

P Buildings 

Camp administration 

New camp 
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■ Gas chamber 

■ Crematorium 
Execution site 










Czechoslovakia 



o Antage Reise 
O Satellite camps 



THE SHE OF THE MAIN Gross 
Rosen concentration camp can 
today be found in Poland, at the 
town of Rogoznica near the borders 
with the Czech Republic and 
Germany. Little more than half a 
century ago, however. Gross Rosen 
was in the heart of the Greater 
German Reich, where it was one of 
the keystones in the vast slave 
empire run for the National Socialist 
state by Himmler's SS. 

Gross Rosen came into existence 
primarily to supply labour, and as it 
grew it became the hub of a 
widespread network of subcamps 
scattered all over Silesia and south 
eastern Germany, the sites of which 
are now in Poland, the Czech 
Republic, Slovakia and Germany 

Buift as it was by prisoners from 
the Sachenhausen camp. Gross 
Rosen incorporated all the features** 
the standard concentration camp 

developed by Theodore Eicfce and the 

Totenkopfverbande at Dachau afrnost 
a decade before, ft had the i 
double fence and watehtowers. 
Appel or Roll-call square, an 
imposing main gate, wooden hi 
for the inmates and more ! 
accommodation for the SS i 
and the administrators 1 
sub-camp network. 
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After briefly enjoying the 'good 
times', Germans on the Home 
front between 1939 and 1945 
experienced hardship, deprivation 
and horrendous suffering. 



IN THE SUMMER of 
1914, the peoples erf 
Europe had greeted 
the outbreak of war with 
jubilation. In September 
1 939. just a generation 
later, war came on again. 
This time the mood was sombre 
and resigned. 

This conflict was not going to 
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be fought by soldiers alone. The 
battles would be fought in every 
home as well as ai the front. The 
Nazis would also be fighting for 
the mind and soul of every 
German. Success in the war 
would depend significantly on the 
solidity of the Home Front. 
Hitler's evil propaganda 
genius. Dr Joseph Goebbels, had 





m 


F 1^ 


worked hard to win over ordinary 
Germans in the 1930s. He largely 
succeeded. Public opinion had 
been persuaded to back Hitler's 
outrageous territorial demands 
from 1938 onwards. The people 
assumed that the crisis, 
precipitated in September 1939. 
was not due to political 
miscalculation by Hitler, but was 
rather the responsibility of 
Germany's neighbours. 

But the German people had 
been duped. Had they known the 
true nature of the beast, would 
they have as willingly followed 
their leader into the abyss? 

During the war, the 
Propaganda ministry used all of 
its resourcefulness and guile to 


maintain public support for the 
Nazi Party - with varying degrees 
of success. 

ON MESSAGE' 

When Poland had been defeated, 
Hitler made a speech in the 
Reichstag asking for peace. The 
terms of the armistice were made 
deliberately unacceptable to the 
western powers, so that Neville 
Chamberlain, of all people, was 
made to look like a warmonger. 

In the months up to April 
1940, many forget that Germany 
was even at war. The media were 
ordered to remind Germans of the 
reality at every opportunity. This 
was no 'phoney war'. 

The good times continued 



ovei 



On 22 June 1940 Germany confirmed her victory over France with the 
signing of an armistice in Compiegne. Hitler and his victorious legions 
returned to Berlin to be feted in triumph by an ecstatic populace. 
Germans thought that the war was effectively over. 

Below right RAF supremo 'Bomber Harris' vowed to break Germany by 
killing as many citizens as possible. The British experience in the 'Blitz' 
was as nothing compared to the devastation wrought in cities across 
the Reich. 




through the summer of ] 940. 
Germans expected an early peace 
after the humiliation of France. 
But the success of the RAF and 
the failure to invade Britain, 
despite Hitler's pronouncements 
about its imminence, led many to 
hunker down for another winter 
of privations and adopt a 'wait 
and see" attitude. 

1812 OVERTURE 

The war with the Soviet Union 
was iigaiu ucalcd with 
resignation. It was believed that 
the conflict had to come, and that 
Hitler had been extremely patient 
in avoiding hostilities for such a 
long time. It was assumed that 
victory over a poorly equipped 



army of sub-humans would be 
rapid and decisive. Few drew 
parallels with Napoleon's 
disastrous campaign in 1812. 

Considerable disquiet set in 
throughout the Reich in the 
summer of 1941 . This was due to 
the mounting losses experienced 
by the Wehmiacht, enhanced by 
letters home from serving troops 
describing the grim conditions. 
And the Soviets had still not 
been defeated. Added to this 
grim news was Rommel's retreat 
to Benghazi, together with 
stricter rationing. 

The Nazi Party was becoming 
increasingly unpopular. There 
was widespread apathy towards 
party functions. The SA found it 
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Above: Goebbels in full-How at the Total War' speech in Berlin's 
Sportspalast. His addresses had for a long time been dismissed at the 
Front as "Club foots fairy tales". 

Below: East Prussia - 1944, One way to keep the people fighting was to 
disseminate images and stories of the revenge that would be heaped 
upon German civilians by the victorious Soviets. 




Below: As the military situation deteriorated social and military order 
was enforced by martial law. Here deserters, having been convicted by 

a drum-head courtmartial, are executed. 




particularly difficult to bolster 
attendances at Party meetings. 

People felt that Party officials 
were avoiding service at the front, 
in contrast to members of the SS. 
SA and HJ. Soldiers on leave 
from the Front were especially 
critical. The Party had outlived its 
usefulness, they claimed, and 
after the war it should be 
dissolved and replaced by a 
military dictatorship. 

Hitler rallied Germany in his 
Memorial Day speech in March 
1942. He promised to finally 
crush the Bolsheviks in the 
coming offensive. But as summer 
gave way to autumn, attention 
was increasingly focused on 
Stalingrad. At the same time, 
industrial leaders, churchmen, 
bureaucrats, the army and the 
bourgeoisie began to distance 
themselves from the regime. They 
started to ask a series of 
politically damaging questions. 

Bormann and others within the 
hierarchy determined to fight 
back. Gauleiters were instructed 
to root out the defeatists who, it 
was believed, dared speak out 
now, only because strong national 
socialists were away fighting at 
the front. 

TOTAL WAR 

After Stalingrad, people just 
wanted the war to end. Goebbels 
gave a famous speech at the 
Berlin Sportspalast on 
1 8 February 1943. In a carefully 
orchestrated piece of theatre, he 
attempted to mobilise public- 
op in ion iifter the recent 
catastrophes of German arms. 

Many were impressed by the 
emotional impact of the address. 
Others regarded it as pure 
showmanship and an exercise in 
cynical manipulation. Goebbels 
was wounded that his speech 
was not universally admired, but 
quickly put that down to 
sniping and carping by Jews 
and defeatists. 

There was indifference to 
news from the Front in 1943. 
Letters from German Po Ws in 
America told of how well they 
were being treated. The discovery 
of mass graves at Katyn also 
provoked little response. The 



news could not be overplayed 
since people were sure that the 
Reds themselves would soon 
discover mass graves of Jews and 
other political enemies. 

Discontent with Hitler himself 
also grew, especially from those 
who felt that victory for Germany 
would only make their position 
more intolerable. These included 
the Catholics. They considered a 
military dictatorship under 
Goering. and were given hope by 
Badoglio's toppling of Mussolini 
in Italy. Many soldiers believed 
that the catastrophe in the East 
was largely the fault of Hitler, 
They were sharply critical of his 
refusal to accept any withdrawals. 

The final defeat in North 
Africa in May 1943, was blamed 
on the Italians. Goebbels noted in 
his diary that: '"the Italians are the 
worst Allies we could possibly 
have in the whole wide world? 

TWITCH UPON A THREAD 

As the situation on all fronts 
worsened, the people took solace 
increasingly in the Church. This 
trend horrified atheists like 
Goering, Goebbels, Himmler and 
Bormann, Hitler refused to 
consider a clampdown. He said 
that, if his mother were alive, she 
would certainly have gone to 
Church and that in such 
circumstances he would not have 
cried to have stopped her. 

The desperate war situation led 
to greater repression by the 
German authorities. From 
January 1943 paragraph five of a 
special war-time Criminal Code 
made defeatism a punishable 
offence. The accused would be 
tried before the People's Court. 
One man was condemned to 
death for saying on a tram that 
Hitler should resign. The sister of 
the novelist Erich Maria 
Remarque was also condemned 
to death for a similarly casual 
remark. 

SEX IN THE CITY 

Most Germans just grumbled, and 
took pleasure where they could 
find it. Promiscuity was rife. This 
is hardly surprising given the 
uncertainty of everday life in time 
of war, especially in the cities 
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A Sheltered life 




Above: 'Al fresco' cooking facilities provided for I 

Thousands stayed in the cities rattier than being evacuated to the 

countryside; an experience which many had found extremely unpleasant 





* " 



Above: The authorities diverted foodstuffs and essential supplies of 
equipment to the victims of the bombing. By 1944, tfiis accounted for 
90 percent of all new consumer goods. 

Left: Allied bombing had destroyed 4 million homes by the end of the 
war and 12 million Germans were homeless. This woman carries all she 
needs to keep body and soul together. 

Below: Many consider the RAF bombing of Dresden on 13/14 February 
1345 to have been needless. The city was undefended and swollen with 
Silesian refugees, and as many as 60,000 civilians died in the raid. 



Below: Germans sat out the bombing in shatters with walls up to 1.8 
metres thick. Women wfth strong nerves, known as 'bunker mothers 
were responsible for keeping the people in order and avoiding panic. 
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VOLKSSTURM 




THE FINAL EFFORT by the Nazis to save a hopeless situation was 
characteristically absurd. On 25 September 1944 a Fiihrer order 
decreed the formation of a new military force. Called the Volkssturm 
or 'Peoples Storm', it was designed as an instrument of and 
standard bearer for National Socialism, untouched by aristocratic 
and conservative ideology of the officer corps. 

In reality, the Volkssturm units that saw action were poorly 
equipped and untrained. In combat, many of the volunteer soldiers' 
either ran away or were slaughtered. 

Above: The Volkssturm decree effected up to six million males, aged 
between 76 and 60. Their armbands, bearing the legend 'German 
Volkssturm Wehrmachf often caused them to be mistaken for partisans. 

Below: The Volkssturm leader in Leipzig, in a posed photograph with his 
defaced Fiihrer. In the East the conscripts fought with the courage of the 
desperate. At least 7 75,000 were killed by the Red Army. 




where a life could be snuffed out 
at a moment's notice. Incidents of 
venereal desease increased 
rapidly, especially in the 14 to IK 
age group. 

Women were given large 
family allowances and would 
spend a good deal of time in the 
coffee bars. Here they could 
consort with soldiers on leave 
from the occupied terri tones. 
With black market prices 
prohibitively high, there were 
other ways of obtaining chocolate 
and sought-after luxuries. The 
Party, appalled at the declining 
moral standards, tried to censor 
the eroticism in the press and 
cinema. But nobody listened. 

1944 brought new optimism. 
The Allied landings in France 
were expected, and the German 
people were told that the Allies 
did not have the resources both to 
bomb Germany and carry out the 
invasion at the same time. Hope 
was also placed in the "Revenge 
weapons.' But when the true 
nature of the pilotless doodlebug 
became known, the public soon 
christened it Versager-\ - 'Failure 
No 1 ,' Nevertheless, many 
Germans were proud that their 
country had managed to create 
the V2 rocket. Hopes were high 
that it could have a decisive 
impact on the war. 

MOUTHS TO FEED 

An adequate supply of food was 
key to the morale on the Home 
Front. The Nazis learnt this 
lesson from the First World War, 
and went to great lengths to 
ensure that no repeat was made of 
1917 or 1918. But it was not easy. 

The harvest was disastrous in 
1 940 and the food shortages were 
very noticeable. There was almost 
no fruit available. But there was a 
bumper supply of potatoes. New 
ersatz or 'replacement' products 
appeared, including clarified 
butter and dried vegetables. 
Goebbels even exhorted the 
people to forego the traditional 
German camverous diet. 

The Fiihrer was a vegetarian, 
but some sacrifices Germans 
were just not prepared to make. 
Rabbits or "balcony pigs' were 
one way of supplementing the 



inadequate food rations. At the 
close of the war the 'roof rabbit' 
or cat joined the menu. The black 
market continued to thrive, 
despite the penalties for 
involvement. This meant, as 
always, that those with the means 
continued to be well-fed. 

There were other ways of 
supplementing the dimishing 
rations. The Reich Ministry of 
Food did gave extras to those 
wanting to celebrate a marriage 
or a significant wedding 
anniversary. Many went down the 
aisle just to fill their bellies. 

ZOO FOOD 

The bombing raid which hit the 
Berlin £00 in the winter of 1 943 
provided some very unusual 
windfalls for the German 
housewife, including bear 
sausages and crocodile tail. To 
meet other needs, elephants were 
turned into soap. 

In spite of the hardships, for 
most of the war. the food 
situation was never critical. There 
were very few complaints to the 
authorities about food supply. 

Clothes rationing was 
introduced in October 1939, and 
with its introduction there was 
widespread panic-buying. 
Rationing operated on a credit 
system. For the first year of war, 
250 points were allocated to 
every German. 120 points bought 
a winter coat and a pair of 
pyjamas cost 45. All animal furs 
were confiscated to avoid the rich 
from escaping the effects of 
rationing. In Autumn 1941 120 
points were issued, but since all 
available materials were diverted 
to clothe Hitler's ever-growing 
armies, these were expected to 
last until the end of 1944. 

TERROR-FLIERS 

Contrary to accepted wisdom, the 
bombing raids on German cities 
had a shattering effect on morale. 
Britain was waging war against 
Germany with the only weapon ii 
had - the long-range bomber. 
RAF Bomber Command set out 
to break the German Home Front 
through killing as many civilians 
as possible. 

The first 1 ,000 bomber raid 
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came in 1942. But it was the 
devastation in Hamburg the 
following year that bo horrified 
many Germans. This most 
notorious of raids was 
appropriate] y code-named 
Operation Gomorrah' by the 
Allies. Its aim was to destroy 
Germany's second largest city 
and to kill hundreds of thousands 
of its population. 

HAMBURG INFERNO 

The city was targeted by three 
raids of over 700 bombers in one 
week of July. Sixty-one percent 
of the city's homes were 
destroyed, and as many as 60.000 
citizens died. The war was 
coming home. Was anyone safe? 

The attacks began to wear 
down the German population. 
Gocbbels, alone among the Nazi 
hierarchy, visited the bombed out 
cities. He was shocked in May 
1 943 to find that Darmstadt had 
been almost totally destroyed. 

Late in the war he would 

welcome the destruction of such 
historic centres, as a new broom 
sweeping away needless 
bourgeois culture. 

The people attacked the 
authorities for their inadequate 
counter measures to the bombing. 
They complained that the 
Luftwaffe was a phantom and 
that flak guns were being diverted 
from protecting the cities to be 
re-deployed on the Eastern Front. 
Goebbels was aiso criticised for 
treating the bombing as an 
attack on German heritage rather 
than being about the slaughter 
of civilians. 

DAILY CONCERNS 

In spile of Allied bombing, life 
for some went on unhindered. ■ 
especially in rural Bavaria and 
East Germany. The calm of 
these country' areas prompted a 
mass migration of refugees to 
these so-called safe zones. 
People generally believed that, 
despite the Soviets' advance in 
the East, they would be safer 
because the area would be better 
protected than the West. This 
belief was shared by Field 
Marshal von Man stein who 
bought a large estate in the East 




towards the end of the war. This 
flight to the East caused tens of 
thousands of casualties as the 
Red Army exacted a terrible 
revenge for the numerous 
atrocities committed by the 
Germans on the Russian people. 
In the final months of the war 
the main concerns of the people 
were food shortages, the ever- 
present threat of bombing and 
the approaching Soviet Army. 
It was the end-game, and the 



people fled from the Nazi 
temples to the Catholic and 
Protestant Churches. 

Hitler's armies last took the 
offensive in the Ardennes in 
December 1944, But any remote 
hopes of staving off ultimate 
defeat evaporated as Germany's 
last reserves foundered on 
toughening American resistance. 

By early 1 945 , the war had 
come home to Germany. The 
infrastructure of the country had 



collapsed under the weight of 
the bombing. Food was finally 
running out, the factories were 
shut, retreating troops 
committed wholesale rape and 
plunder on their own people and 
Himmler's terror squads were on 
the streets shooting deserters out 
of hand. 

For the once proud 'master 
race* there was nothing to hope 
for but mercy at the hands of 
their enemies. 
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URT DALUEGE is 

less well known than 
many of his Nazi 
contemporaries, hut 
in his time he was 
otie of the most 
important men in the Third 
Reich. Daluege was one of the 
'Angry Young Men' from whom 
Hitler gained much of his 
support in the early years. Aged 
21 at the end of the First World 
War. during the course of which 
he received several wounds, he 
had fought as an enlisted man 
and earned excellent combat 
reports hut not promotion. 
Embittered by defeat, he joined 
the Rossbach Group, a tmkorps 
formation recruited by former 
lieutenant and notorious 
homosexual Gerhard Rossbach. 

STREET FIGHTER 

Rossbach "s men blamed iJie fall 
of Imperial Germany on the 
usual suspects, including 
Communists, liberal politicians 
and Jews. They preferred street 
fights to political debate. They 
murdered a number of left-wing 
enemies and at least one 
member of their own order who 
absconded with some of their 
funds. Among Daluege's 
comrades in the Rossbach 
Group were Rohm's friend 
Edmund Heines. and the future 
Commandant of Auschwitz, 
Rudolf Fran? Hoss. 

SS RECRUIT 

Dalucgc was an early convert to 
the Nazi Party, which he joined 
in 1923. In 1925, he was 
appointed deputy Gauleiter and 
led the first SA unit in Berlin. 



I 



Left: A police expert in the 1930s, 
Dahtege wrote a book on the 
combatting of criminal elements. 



He rose to head the uniformed police, where he played! =JK= 

■ policemen, he had extensive 

a leading and largely uncredited role in the Jewish t sssmsSr -1 
genocide. 
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where he laid down ihe gauntlet 
lo l lie KPD. whose own si reel- 
fighters dominated the German 
capital. All equally early recruit 
to the SS. he left Berlin to 
command another SA formation 
in noil hern Germany There was 
had blood between him and his 
replacement. Wallher SteniKs. 
which worked out in Daluege *s 
favour in the end. Stennes 
demanded a bigger role for Ihe 
SA on (he eve of the elections _ 
in September 1 930. insisting to 
Hitler that the slormlroopcrs" 
leaders gel more seals than ihe 
Na/i Party .was liable lt> win. 
Hitler had to hurry lo Berlin to 
stave off a damaging split in 
the ranks. He sacked Pfeffer 
von Saloman and appointed 
himself commander of the SA. 
while arranging for his old 
comrade Hrnst Rohm to return 
from Bolivia and become 
Chief of Staff. 

Hitler noted that Daluege 
remained loyal to the leadership 
and exploited the SS-man's 
Berlin connections during the 
course of the winter. Stennes 
and his allies continued to plot 
against Hitler, possibly at the 
behest of various industrialists 
alarmed at what their funding 
had generated. There remains 
the equally likely explanation 
that the rebellious SA men 
simply underestimated Hitler. 

STENNES REVOLTS 

On 1 April 1931 the Berlin SA 
declared its refusal to comply 
with Hillei "s order of 20 
February, forbidding violence on 
the streets. Hitler had to rein in 
his paramilitary thugs or risk 
alienating 'middle Germany* 
and. above all. conservative 
Germany's increasing tendency 
to bankroll the Nazis. Walther 
Stennes said this was nothing 



Joining the Party in 1322, Daluege 
earned an early reputation as a 
capable organiser. He also 
gained the nickname 
'dummi-dummi', which 
means just what H 
sounds like. 



revolutionary principles. 
However. Daluege had been 

very well informed as to 

developments in the Berlin SA 
and kept Himmler's office in 
Munich briefed on who was 
talking to whom. The Stennes 
revolt was crushed and Hitler 



Stennes fled to Czechoslovakia, 
where he joined Otto Strasser in 
peddling anti-Nazi propaganda 
and even had the temerity to 
sue Hitler in 1934 for libel - 
tier Angriff hud run a story 
claiming Stennes had been a 
police informer. 

LOYALTY AND HONOUR 

Hitler overcame this challenge 
to his leadership thanks to 
Himmler and the SS. Indeed, 
there has been speculation that 
the affair was stoked by 
Himmler precisely so his new 
black order could charge to the 
rescue. Hitler wrote of Kurt 
Daluege, "SS-nuuw. Deine Ehre 
heisst Treue" (SS-man. your 
loyalty is your honour). The 
slogan sounds like something 
Himmler might have suggested 
and it became the legend 
stamped on the bell buckles of 
the whole organisation. 

Hitler's appointment as 
Chancellor enabled him to place 





some of his henchmen in key 
positions in both the National 
and State governments. When 
the former fighter ace. Hermann 
Gocring. became Minister of the 
Interior ill the State of Prussia . 
he appointed SS-Gruppenfiihrer 
Kurt Daluege Chief of Police. 
His command of the 
Orclmuigspolizei, or Orpo. was 
an early indication of what sort 
of regime this really was. 
Daluege was an unimaginative 
thug of limited intelligence who 
was nevertheless given a seat in 
the Reichstag at the end of 
1933 and became a Prussian 
Stale councillor. 

Promoted to SS-Obcr- 
gruppeiifiihrer in 1 934, he took 
part in the 'Night of the Long 
Knives', acting under Goering's 
orders. He joined Goering. 
Himmler and Frick to welcome 
the Fiihrcr to Berlin's Templehof 
airport when Hitler arrived to 
oversee the executions in the 
German capital . 



Re in hard Heydnch. head ot 
the political security police (Sipo) 
had no time for Daluege. whom 
he nicknamed "Dummi-Dummi.* 
Yet Hcydrich's famously sharp 
elbows failed to dislodge his dim 
colleague during the struggle for 
power at ihe top of the Nazi 
hierarchy. When ihe RSHA was 
Formed under Heydrich in 1939. 
he did not receive control of the 
Orpo too. Himmler kept back the 
uniformed police under his own 
command, headed by 'Dummi- 
Dummi." 

HIMMLER'S POLICEMAN 

A malleable bruiser like Daluege 
was much easier lo control than 
the enigmatic and intellectual 
Heydrich, and he 
also provided the Reichxfiihrer 
with a force to counter the amoral 
and immensely capable head of 
the RSHA. 

When Hitler ordered the army 
inio Austria in March 1938. 
Daluege and Heydrich 
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Above: Daluege (far left) in 1940, flanked by Hans Frank and Heinnch 
Himmler. The latter, benefitting from the death of his troublingly 
ambitious subordinate Heydrich two years later, appointed the 
competent but unthreatening Daluege in his place. 

Top right: Daluege towers over the puppet President of Bohemia and 
Moravia, Emil Hacha. Daluege was responsible for the atrocity 
committed at Lidice and the deportation of Czechs for slave labour. 

Below: The adoring father, Daluege (far left) looks on as two of his sons 
are introduced to Hitler. As a good Nazi, Daluege sired four children for 
the future of Germany. 





accompanied Himmler with an 
escort drawn from the armed SS, 
the SS-VT. All three units wore 
new field-grey clothing with SS 
insignia. This uniform replaced 
the all-black ceremonial kit that 
had led the army to deride the SS 
as 'asphalt soldiers,' seen only on 
city street parades not battlefields, 
Daluege would probably have 
remained in Berlin throughout the 
war, as a Nazi figurehead in 
charge of uniformed police 
operations in the Reich, But in 
1942. the sneering aesthete 
Heydrich was assassinated by 
Czech resistance fighters on ihe 
orders of the govern rnent-in-exile 
in London. His successor as 
Deputy Protector of Bohemia- 
Moravia, Karl Hermann Frank, 
failed to show sufficient 
ruthlessness in exacting revenge 
on the Czechs, 

ATROCITY AT LIDICE 

So Hitler sent Daluege to Prague 
to help coordinate the reprisals, 
including the infamous atrocity al 
Lidice. Daluege gave his haled, 
but safely dead rival, a fulsome 
eulogy: "With his death there can 
only be a fresh obligation to 
pursue the courageous political 
and military fighting spirit which 
he personified... Only his old 
SS comrades and colleagues 
knew the positive inner strength 
the man needed in his daily 
fiahl against the rabble of the 



Jewish community." 
"Dummi-Dummi' was 
subsequently promoted to 
SS-OberxtgruppenJiihrer 
(Colonel-General — one of only 
four in the SS). Continually 
incapacitated through illness alter 
1943. Daluege left the day-to-day 
running of what had become a 
key economic area for the Third 
Reich, to Frank. Both men were 
awitre of the ultimate fate planned 
for the inhabitants, who were to 
be removed in favour of ethnic 
Germans after the war. 

CZECH OPPRESSION 

A total of 350,000 Czech citizens 
were murdered by the Nazis 
during the occupation. In August 
1944 the Communist 
underground staged a rising in 
Slovakia, anticipating the arrival 
of the Soviet Army. Tragically, 
the Germans managed to defend 
the Carpathian mountain passes 
long enough for their forces to 
crush the resistance. Wholesale 
massacres followed, before the 
Russians broke through . 

Prague was the last European 
capita! to be liberated. But 
Daluege and Frank left it loo late 
to flee. Neither managed to 
escape before the Red Army had 
ringed the city. 

Frank was given a public- 
execution in Prague on 22 May 
1946. Daluege was hanged in 
October of the same year. 
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Above: 3,000 men of the Einsatzgruppen, or mobile killing sifuads. 
accompanied the Wehrmacht into Russia. They were made up of 
volunteers from the Gestapo. Criminal police. SD and regular police. 

Below: Watched by their executioners, those about to die are forced 
to dig their own graves. In August 1941, Himmler ordered that the 
genocide should be widened to include women and children. 
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Above: The executions in the East were discovered by British 
Intelligence who had broken the German Police communications code. 
By 1941 they had gathered evidence of the execution of 50,000 Jews. 

Below and below right Police battalions did frequently serve at the 
front, although they were not well supported with artillery and anti-tank 
units. For the most part the formations were used for 'Jew hunts', kilting 
operations and anti-partisan operations. Almost every Police Battalion 
was the subject of multiple trials of individual members by the West 
German and East German courts. The operations depicted here were 
conducted in the Ukraine at Zhitomir and near Otwidino. 
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In January 1947, the Fascist Iron 

Guard began an anti- Jewish 

pogrom in Bucharest. Here, 

relatives of missing Jews search 

for their loved ones among the 

bodies of 90 victims murdered in 
the Jilava forest 

Below: A Romanian soldier uses 
a rifle butt to force Jews to lie 
fiat in the ditch which will be 
their grave. Taken at Constanta 
some time in June 1941, the 
photo was found after the war in 
the possession of a former 
Romanian soldier living in 
Hamburg. 



HOLOCAUST IN ROMANIA 

The holocaust in Romania was particularly brutal, with Nazi aims 
being enthusiastically seconded by part of the local population. 
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OWHERE in Europe 
was the collapse of 
Communist power so 
dramatic — and so 
immediately terminal 
for the leadership - 
as in Romania in 1989. Yet 
Nicholai Ceaucescu's 
dictatorship was built on the 
ruins of an equally odious 
regime, the crimes of which 
were exposed in a series of 
public trials conducted by the 
Communists after 1945. 

Ion Antonescu, Romania's 
military ruler from 1940-44, bad 
ordered his forces to play an 
active part in Nazi genocide, and 
the Romanian army perpetrated 
some of the most grisly atrocities 
of the war. But paramilitary 
units and the fascia Era Gumi 
had started the 'Romanian 
Holocaust' even earlier. 

HISTORY OF SLAUGHTER 

From medieval times lo the mid- 
nineteenth century, Romania was 
part of the Ottoman Empire. 
Periodic risings were crushed 
with Asiatic cruelty. Liberated 
after the Crimean war. and with 
a monarchy imported from 
Germany, Romania joined 
Russia in a war of liberation in 
1 877. The Balkans were freed 
from Turkish rule in a conflict 
characterised by the routine 
slaughter of civilians, Muslims 
by Christians and vice versa. 

It was against this background 
of religious-inspired violence 
that Romania's Jewish 
population discovered the new 
Christian government in 
Bucharest to be a far nastier 
proposition than the moribund 
Turkish administration of the 
earlier nineteenth century. By 
1914, Romania was second only 
to Russia for its anti-Semitism. 
Discrimination in western 
Europe was hardly unknown, but 
manifested itself as social 
exclusion and snobbery. 
In Russia and Romania physical 
violence was common and mass 
murder not infrequent - to which 
the local police often turned a 
blind eye. 

Defeated and plundered by 
the Germans in the First World 




War. Romania ri^iwtnl great 
strategic importance between the 
ware. Her oilfields were the only 
ones within easy reach of 
Germany, and the Wehrmacht 
would depend on their 
production. Fortunately for the 
Nazis. Romania spawned its own 
Fascist movement which 
received financial aid from 
King Carol H 

DICTATORS 

Left-wing opposition was 
stamped out. In 1938 the King 
assumed dictatorial powers, 
subsequently usurped by General 
Antonescu in September 1940. 
Successive Romanian 
governments introduced anti- 
Semitic legislation culminating 
in expropriation of businesses on 
the eve of the military take-over. 
The Iron Guard in Bucharest 
celebrated Antonescu 's coup by 
kidnapping hundreds of Jews 
and putting them to gruesome 
deaths in an abattoir. 

As pan of his deal with 
Stalin, Hitler ceded back to 
Russia the Romanian border 
provinces secured after the First 
World War. However, Bukovina 
and Bessarabia were returned to 
Romania as a reward for the 
country's participation in the 
German attack on the USSR. It 
was here that the Romanian 
Holocaust began. 

Antonescu had a closer 
relationship with Hitler than any 



Above: A member of the Iron Guard mercilessly beats two women in 
the streets of last- The last pogrom, which took place in the summer 
of 194 1, resulted in the deaths of thousands of Jews. 




Above: Two photos of the damage done to a Bucharest Synagogue 
during the pogrom of January 1941. Dozens of synagogues were 
looted, thousands of Jews were robbed and some 300 were killed. 

Below: Passers-by on Cuza Voda Street in lasi display scant interest in 
the bodies of Jews littering the pavement. Between eight and ten 
thousand Jews were massacred by German and Rumanian troops. 
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Semitic policies In old Romania 
and southern Transylvania, anti- 
Jewish laws were passed which 
saw the confiscation and 
nationalisation of all Jewish 
property. Jews living in the 
country were evicted, and 
together with communities from 
villages and small towns were 
forced to move to ghettoes in the 
cities. However, Antonescu did 
not at first permit those Jews to 
be deported. Under intense 
German pressure, Antonescu 
agreed that the 300,000 Jews 
should be deported to Belzec. but 
later retracted that agreement. 
Antonescu's policy was very 
different in the annexed 
territories of Bessarabia and 
Bukovina In 1941 over 160,000 
Jews were killed Einsatzgru 
and by the Romanian and 
German armies, and the 150,000 
survivors were expelled to 
Transnistria The majority were 
to die, murdered or left to starve 
or to freeze to death over winter. 

ftighr General Ion Antonescu 
addresses a Bucharest rally in 
September 1941 Antonescu's 
reg im e was responsible for the 
deaths of most of the 420.00 
Romanian Jems who died during 
the Second World War. 



other Fascist leader, including 
Mussolini. He was a fervent 

believer in the 'international 
Jewish conspiracy' and shared 
Hitler's conviction that Jews and 
Bolsheviks were one and the 
same thing. Romania's poverty 
and backwardness was blamed 
on the stranglehold exerted by 
'the Yids'. At his third summit 
with Hitler on 12 June 1941. 
Antonescu was briefed in detail 
on the murder program assigned 
to the SD Einsatzgruppen. He 
responded with a similar plan, 
issued to the Romanian army 
before it crossed the frontier in 
July. Not only were all former 
Soviet officials to be executed, 
but urban Jewish communities 
were to be concentrated into 
ghettos - and rural settlements 
were to be slaughtered. 

POGROMS 

Bukovina and Bessarabia had 
had Jewish populations of 7% 
and 1 1 % respectively. The 
Jewish element varied from 
grindingly poor Hassidic groups 
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to cosmopolitan elites 
concentrated in Czeraowitz and 
Kishinev. The savage glee with 
which their neighbours turned on 
them came as a horrific surprise: 
the army, paramilitaries and local 
civilians alike conducted the 
ensuing slaughter. 

Jews were rounded-up and 
expelled from the rwo provinces, 
many driven over the river 
Dneisler into German-controlled 
Transnistria. The Germans 
herded them back, thousands 
being shot in the process. By the 
end of the summer. Romanian 
concentration camps - which 
were little more than holding 
pens - held over 50,000 captives 
in the most squalid conditions 

On 30 August Germany- 
granted control of Transnistria to 
Romania. Antonescu ordered the 
Jews to be taken into Russia, 
where their murder would be 
easier. The victims were 
marched up to 30 km a day, with 
neither food nor water. Hundreds 
were shot, stabbed or clubbed lo 
death every day. Others were 



sold to local peasants for their 
clothes, the peasant killing the 
Jew as part of the deal. 

So many bodies were thrown 
into rivers thai they became a 
hazard, with local 
warning that the Prut. 
Dneisler and Raul were polluted 
with decomposing corpses. 

Jews in Romania itself were 
arrested too. their property 
sei?ed by party bosses and their 
cronies. The disposed families 
were transported into occupied 
Russia for liquidation. The 
process happened so quickly thai 
evert the German embassy in 
Bucharest was moved to caution 
Antonescu. The Germans feared 
that the sudden removal of the 
Jews would harm the Romanian 
economy, on which their war 
machine was now dependent. 

Nevertheless, the slaughter of 
Jewish people by the Romanian 
regime in July and August 1941 
probably exceeded the scale of 
atrocities perpetrated by the SS 
Einsatzgruppen in Russia and 
Poland during the same period. 



The most hideous mas': murnW 
conducted by German forces in 
Russia in 1941 was that at Babi 
Yar. outside Kiev in September. 
A month later, the Romanian 
army carried out an even greater 
massacre. The victims were the 
Jewish population of Odessa, the 
strategically important Black Sea 
port defended with stubborn 
tenacity by the Soviet forces. 

ADVANCE ON ODESSA 

The Romanians sustained 
terrible casualties as they fought 
their way towards the city. The 
army's advance was not 
supported by the dive bombers, 
artillery or tanks available to 
their German allies. Poorly 
trained Romanian infantry were 
expended in unsustainable 
quantities in street fighting that 
anticipated the savage close 
quarter battles at Stalingrad a 
year later. The city fell in 
September when, with German 
forces menacing the Crimea, thc 
Soviets withdrew their surviving 
men by sea. 
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They left behind a resistance 
network. On 22 October the HQ 
of the Romanian 10th division - 
I he former NKVD headquarters 
- blew up. The blast killed the 
commanding general and his 
entire staff. General 
Trcstioreanu. the senior 
Romanian officer in the city, 
ordered immediate reprisals: by 
the end uf the day some 5,000 
Jews had been shot or hanged 
from Odessa's lampposts. More 
mass killings followed, with over 
19,000 Jews being murdered on 
2? October. 

MASS MURDER 

The Romanian army transported 
about 25,000 Jewish people to 

Dalnfk, on the outskirts of 
Odessa. There, they were herded 
into anti-tank ditches and 
machine-gunned. Others were 
driven inside four factory 
warehouses until the cavernous 
buildings were so crammed there 
was no room to sit down. Three 
were for women and children, 
one for the men. The doors were 



bolted and chained before 
machine-guns were fired through 
the walls and grenades lobbed 
inside. Then the warehouses 
were set on fire. 

Jewish families that managed 
to survive abduction and murder 
on 22-23 October were marched 
out of the city. As usual, they 
were stripped of all their 
belongings, their journeys 
punctuated by rapes and 
executions. They were 
imprisoned at three farms in the 
Golta prefecture, on the river 
Bug. Bogdonovka. Domanevka 
and Akhmetchetka were ringed 
with barbed wire, but there were 
no barrack blocks, no facilities 
of any kind. 

With 70,000 people living in 
the open, without food or 
sanitation, disease was 
inevitable. Typhus swept the 
camp, threatening the whole 
area. The Germans demanded 
the clearance of the camps, nests 
of infection that menaced the 
water supply and their own 
troops. The Romanians decided 



on an immediate massacre. 

The slaughter took place over 
the Christmas period. The 
50.000 inmates at Bogdonovka 
were ordered out of the camp on 
the morning of 21 December. 
The 5,000 or so souls too weak 
to move were shot on the spot. 
Many were burned alive after 
straw, soaked with petrol was 
dumped on top of them. 

The long column of prisoners 
was divided at intervals and 
taken to pre-planned killing 
areas where they were machine- 
gunned. There was a 24-hour 
break on the 25th. to allow the 
killers to celebrate the Nativity. 

UKRAINIAN CAMPS 

Two hundred Jews were allowed 
to live: burial parties for the 
thousands of bodies dumped in 
nearby ravines. When they had 
finished their work, they were 
shot - but a handful managed to 
slip away and would testify at 
post-war trials. 

The 18,000 or so Jews held at 
Domanevka met the same fate in 



January-February 1942. The 
smaller camp at Akhmetchetka 
was simply sealed off and its 
4.000 inmates starved to death. 

The last surviving Jews in the 
Odessa region were held in the 
Slobodka district in grossly- 
overcrowded conditions. Denied 
proper food, sanitation or 
medical care, the oldest and 
youngest died first. Then they 
were put on German trains - 'the 
funeral express' - and 
transported 60 km north to 
Berezovka where they were 
machine-gunned in pits. 

The Romanian Holocaust 
ceased six months later. In 
November 1942 the Romanian 
army suffered catastrophic losses 
on the Stalingrad front. 
Co-operation with the German 
'Final Solution' slopped. Aware 
there were over a million Jews 
still in Romanian territory. 
Eichmann's office protested to 
no avail. By late 1943 the SS 
acted on its own initiative, 
deporting Jews from Romanian- 
administered territory. 
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unforgiving than Ike Arctic R 
was in these lev waters that 
German and Allied shins, aircraft 
and submarines waned a fierce 
campaign around the convoys 
taking supplies to Stalin's Russia. 



Junkers Ju 88 A-4/Torp bombers in line abreast release torpedoes as 
they attack a convoy. Until the arrival of escort carriers, Allied merchant 
ships heading for the northern Soviet ports had to run a gauntlet of 
German air attack — for 24 hours a day during the short Arctic summer, 
when the sun never sets. 
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HE GERMAN 
invasion of the Soviet 
Union on 22 June 
1941 gave Great 
Britain both a major 
ally and a major 
problem. Rich in 
manpower, the USSR was a 
giant - but it was a giant 
deficient in all kinds of material. 
At a time when British naval 
and mercantile tonnage was 
stretched to the utmost, aid had 
to be shipped from a stili-neutral 
United States and delivered via 
the cluster of ice-free ports on 
the Kola peninsula and White 
Sea, then the only feasible route. 

Convoys on the North 
Atlantic had to contend with 
heavy weather and a relentless 



U-Boat campaign. Those in the 
Mediterranean enjoyed better 
conditions but required a 
powerful close escort to meet 
the twin primary threats of aerial 
and surface attack. Arctic 
convoys, however, were cursed 
with all the unpleasant aspects 
of the other two together with 
some more of their own. 

CONVOY WARFARE 

Convoys had been successful 
against submarine attack for two 
prime reasons. Ships sailing in 
close formation take up a lot 
less sea than a similar number of 
vessels independently routed. 
and as a result are harder for the 
enemy to find. And when they 
do find the convoy, they also 
find the escon 

Comprehensive aerial 
reconnaissance, however, 
coupled with heavy surface 
attack could largely offset the 
ad\ antages enjoyed by the 

convoy. The occupation of 
Norwav by the 



Germans in 1940 allowed the 
deployment of hoth, along the 
flank of the route to the north. 
In summer, near-endless 
daylight made any convoy 
conspicuous, but the retreat of 
the sea-ice allowed them to 
make extended 15-day passages, 
west of Iceland and passing just 
south of Spitzbergcn. 

In winter, the ice advanced 
southward, forcing a convoy to 
run south of Bear Island and 
close to North Cape. Though 
perilously near to enemy bases, 
this shorter ( 10-day) route 
benefitted from the seasonal 
conditions of near perpetual 
darkness and half-light, 
combined with an endless cycle 
of storms which decreased 
chances of detection and made 
attack more difficult. 

However, ships, particularly 
escorts, became sluggish as ice 
built up on their upper surfaces, 
and their armament had to be 
kept exercised just to ensure the 
turrets did not freeze solid. 



Crews, numbed by the all- 
pervading chill, were wearied by 
the constant motion. 

As always during the war at 
sea, the perpetual U-Boat 
menace had to be countered by 
an efficient escort. Air attack 
had to be met by gunfire and 
manoeuvre, as the escort 
carriers, that were the real 
solution to the problem, were 
not generally available during 
the period when the Luftwaffe 
threat was at its greatest. 

SURFACE THREAT 

Heavy surface vessels from 
Norway also threatened, and 
they had to be met by providing 
the convoys with a substantial 
distant covering force drawn 
from the Home Fleet. But 
battleships, carriers and heavy 
cruisers were in such demand in 
all theatres thai it was 
necessary to sail 
northbound (PQjand 
southbound tQP> 
convoys on a strict 
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Above: A He ink el He 115 chases a destroyer and a pocket battleship. 
Although coordination between Navy and Air Force was poor, German 
attacks on, above and below the surface cost the Allies dear. 

Below: There was one enemy common to all sides, and that was the 
Arctic weather, if not cleaned off, ice build-up could grow so heavy that 
even the biggest vessel was in danger of capsizing. 




Below: Two elements of Germany's three-pronged anti-shipping force m 
Norway. Aircraft could cover a vast area of sea in looking for targets, 
while U-boats had the best chance of attacking and then getting away. 




cycle that saw them pass 
through the area of greatest risk, 
between Jan Mayen and Bcar 
Islands, simultaneously. In that 
way, a single Home Fleet sorlic 
could cover both. 

PERPETUAL MENACE 

Though its freedom of action 
was limited by instructions to 
avoid excessive risk . the German 
fleet was always represented in 
Northern Norway by both heavy 
and medium units. They were 
well-placed on the flank of the 
convoy route, and were 
supported by aircraft from half- 
a-dozen fields between Narvik 
and Petsamo from which could 
be mounted both reconnaissance 
flights and direct attacks. 

The German High Command 
well understood the importance 
of the convoys and. with the 
addition of U -Boats, should 
have made the Arctic route 
virtually unusable. That it did 
not was due primarily to the 
poor tactical use of the surface 
attack component, which was 
obliged to work with a lack of 
commitment that bordered on 
timidity. Later, the Luftwaffe in 
the north provided an easy 
source of front line aircraft for 
rapid deployment elsewhere and 
so the convoys ran, albeit with a 
higher overall loss rate than 
experienced elsewhere. Another 
failure was that of the German 
Army, which should have taken 
Murmansk and Archangel but 
whose plans for an Arctic 
campaign came to nothing. 

ARCTIC CONVOYS 

The first PQ convoy sailed on 
28 September 1941 on a 
schedule that averaged two 
convoys per month until the 
following spring. During this 
period losses were negligible 
but. in March 1942, PQ. 13 was 
scattered by weather and 
savaged by destroyers, aircraft 
and U-Boats. losing five ships 
and, nearly, the cruiser Trinidad. 
which injured herself with a 
defective, circling torpedo, 

A fortnight later PQ. 14 set 
sail from Iceland, but, 
encountering dense fog and 



drifting ice floes which would 
have caused the convoy to 
reduce speed to no more than 
about 4 knots, the naval 
commander judged it prudent to 
turn back. PQ. 15, which sailed 
five days later, was reported and 
shadowed by German flying- 
boats, and came under torpedo 
attack from the He Ills of KG 
26, which sank three ships with 
the loss of nearly 80 lives. 

The full strength of Luftflotte 
V was unleashed against the 
next three convoys. The 34 ships 
of PQ. 16 sailed shortly after 
PQ. 15. They were spotted and 
shadowed at long range by Fw 
200s and Bv 138s, On 25 April, 
and for five days after, the 
convoy came under repeated 
attack by the whole of KG 30 
and I /KG 26. Realising that the 
escort was unable to put up 
adequate gunfire to protect his 
ships, the convoy commodore 
ordered the merchantmen to 
scatter. Although the Ju 87s 
joined in the attacks on 30 April, 
only seven ships were hit and 
sunk for the loss of 90 lives, 
Ten German aircraft were 
claimed destroyed, but these 
losses were not reflected in 
Luftwaffe records. 

PQ17 DISASTER 

There followed a six week lull 
in castbound sailings, as much 
to allow merchantmen to return 
from Soviet ports as to study the 
best tactics in the face of the 
heavy German air attacks. The 
order to scatter had obviously 
saved PQ. 16 from greater 
slaughter, but weather conditions 
had been too bad to allow 
enemy surface ships and 
submarines to operate. 

There was now growing 
evidence that at least four 
U-boats were on patrol to the 
north of North Cape, while a 
powerful flotilla of Germany's 
potent destroyers were known to 
be based in Norway. A scattered 
convoy was almost defenceless 
against such a threat. 

PQ. 17 sailed from Icelandic 
waters on 27 June 1942. in 
dense fog and covered by a 
strong naval force which 
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The Ice Route 

TO ALL THE NORMAL PERILS of fighting their way through U-boats, 
warships and torpedo bombers, vessels on the Arctic route had also 
to risk ice, fog and hurricane-force winds whipping freezing waves to a 
height of 20 metres or more. 

In the summer, the melting ice pack released bergs into the 
sealanes, ranging in size from a thin scum of ice to blocks the size of 
houses, The 24-hour daylight gave lookouts an opportunity to spot 
the threat - unless, as was all too often the case, a thick arctic fog set 
in. How far north the convoys were routed depended on balancing the 
risk of natural disaster against the need to get as far away from the 
Norwegian bases of the Kriegsmarine and the Luftwaffe. 

In winter, the ice-free gap reduced to as little as 100 kilometres, 
bringing the convoys well within the range of repeated attacks. But 
almost worse than the enemy was the impossibility of trying to keep 
formation while blacked out through the 24-hour darkness, the 
constant straining and working of the hulls in the writhing seas, and 
the never ending battle against the ice formed by spray blown by 
winter storms building up on every available surface. 

Top right: An oil tanker leaves the protection of an Icelandic fiord, 
heading out into the stormy waters of the Arctic, The stress on men and 
machinery was almost unbearable, and both frequently broke down. 

Right: Merchant vessels push through a thin Him of ice as they head in 
towards Murmansk. The sacrifice by Allied sailors met with little thanks 
from the Russians, who complained that they were not doing enough. 
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however, the scale of German air 
surveillance was such that the 
massacre continued, five further 
ships being torpedoed by 
U-boats, while two more were 
badly damaged in air attacks by 
KG 30 on 10 July. 

SAVAGED CONVOY 

By 1 2 July, Luftwaffe patrols 
having failed to locate any of the 
ships of PQ. 17, the Germans 
were convinced that the entire 
convoy had been wiped out, and 
made claims accordingly. In fact 
1 1 surviving vessels had 
managed to reach the relative 
safety of the coast of Novaya 
Zemlya and in due course 
struggled into Soviet ports. 

The loss of so many ships 
and vital war materiel was an 
enormous setback for the Allies. 
It demanded a serious 
reappraisal of the efforts being 
made to get these politically 
sensitive convoys through to the 
USSR. Despite the heavy losses 
thus far suffered. Staiin persisted 
in his complaints that his 
Western Allies were simply not 

Allied escort carriers equipped with Sea Hurricanes largely negated the 
air threat to the Arctic convoys, and they also did a great deal to destroy 
or scare off the German reconnaissance aircraft which would otherwise 
direct U-boats or Kriegsmarine surface groups into action. 



patrolled some four hours' 
steaming to the west. Only three 
days out. the convoy was spotted 
by the crew of a Vaernes -based 
Fw 200 of 2/KG 40 and 
following transmission of its 
course and speed attacks by 
He 115 seaplanes and U-boats 
developed. On 2 July the leading 
He 115, flown by Hauptmann 
Vaier, was forced down by AA 
fire, but the crew was instantly 
rescued when Oberleutnant 
Burmester landed alongside in 
the treacherous seas. 

AIR ATTACK 

On 5 July, the first major attack 
by the Ju 88s of KG 30 was 
launched. Each column of ships 
was assigned to a specific 
Gruppe. which then attacked in 
successive "vies' of three. 
In quick succession five 
merchantmen were hit b\ bombs 
and sunk. Partly as a result of 
this savage attack, and partly 
owing to a series of confused 
signals indicating that the Tirpitz 
was in the area, the convoy was 
ordered to scatter. This time. 



trying their hardest to relieve the 
sufferings and sacrifices of the 
Soviet people and the sorely- 
pressed Red Army. 

No more convoys were 
passed during the period of full 
daylight but political pressure 
resulted in PQ. 18 running in 
September 1942. A massive 
close destroyer escort was 
supplied to deter any surface 
attack by torpedo, while an 
escort carrier provided both 
fighters and AS aircraft for the 
first time. 

AIR SUPPORT 

PQ. 1 8 was the last North Cape 
convoy to run the gauntlet of all- 
out attack by the Luftwaffe; the 
presence and survival of the 
carrier Avenger discouraged the 
German high command to the 
extent of withdrawing most of 
the bombers to other war 
theatres. Despite this, the convoy 
lost 1 3 of its 40 snips, mainly to 
air attack which swamped the 
defences. The Germans 
themselves lost an estimated 40 
aircraft and three U-Boats. but 



Left- A formation ofJv SSA-4S set 
out on a mission. The versatile 
Junkers design was one of the 
most effective anti-shipping 

weapons in the Arctic, until Allied 
escort carriers entered service. 

the convoy cycle was suspended 
until the darkness of December 

A new cycle commenced, 
with northbound movements 
coded JW and southbound RA. 
While little on the 'Kola Run' 
was ever easy, the worst was now 
over. Indeed, the escorts tended 
to suffer more than the 
merchantmen. JW5 IB resulted in 
an epic fight on the eve of 1943, 
while JW55A brought about the 
loss of the Schtimhorst. 

LAST SAILINGS 

The North Cape convoys 
continued to sail until April 
1945, and losses were suffered 
from time to time, mostly from 
attacks by U-boats. Never again, 
though, did the Luftwaffe 
attempt to mount large-scale 
air attacks when the raiders 
risked interception by 
carrierbome fighters. 

The last of forty northbound 
convoys came with JW67's 
departure in May 1945. Of a 
total of 1526 ships passing to 
and from North Russia, 8 1 had 
been destroyed by direct enemy 
action while in convoy. Two 
cruisers and seventeen other 
escorts were lost, together with 
2700 men of the Royal and 
Merchant Navies. "Thus", said 
Churchill, "we redeemed our 
promise" - to an ally that 
seemed for the most part to be 
as lacking in gratitude as the 
enemy himself. 
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The heavy cruiser Admiral Hipper leads the powerful pocket battleship 
Lutzow out ofAltenfjiord in northern Norway. The presence of such 
units on the flanks of the Arctic convoy route was an ever-present threat 
to the Royal Navy. 




HE KRIEGSMARINE made two serious attempts to get large 
warships in amongst the convoys. In December 1942, Vice-Admiral 
Kummetz took the heavy cruiser Hipper and the pocket battleship 
Lutzow to intercept the Murmansk-bound convoy JW51B. Kummetz 
planned to overhaul the convoy from astern, splitting his force to 
attack from port and starboard. In the strange half-light of northern 
latitudes, the escorting British destroyers held Kummetz off for an 
hour. But when the cruisers Sheffield and Jamaica emerged from the 
murk and opened fire at 10,000 metres, Kummets fled to the west. 
Meanwhile, Lutzow had reached the convoy, but aggressive 
destroyers and long-range cruiser fire drove the pocket battleship off. 
Hitler was enraged at the poor performance of the Kriegsmarine. and 
in the shake up which followed Admiral Raeder was sacked and 
replaced as head of the navy by Admiral Doenitz. 

A year later, while Kummetz was an leave. Vice- Admiral Bey was 
ordered to take the battlecruiser Scharnhorst and attack convoy 
JW558, heading from Scotland to the Kola inlet. Bey left Attenfjiord 
on Christmas Day. Pressing on hard in the heavy seas, he forged 
ahead of his escorting destroyers. Bey was getting position reports 
from U-601 which was shadowing the convoy, but he did not expect 
three cruisers which had been detached from a homeward-bound 
convoy. Firing at long range by radar, the cruisers forced Scharnhorst 
away - straight into the path of Admiral Fraser aboard the battleship 
HMS Duke of York At 16.50 on the 26th Scharnhorst mas illuminated 
by the heavy flashes of 14-inch guns firing from less than 11000 
metres. Successively attacked by a battleship, cruisers, and destroyer 
torpedoes, Scharnhorst sank about three hours later. Only 36 of her 
1700 crew were pulled alive from the icy waters of the Barents Sea. 

Above right and right: Scharnhorst was originally designed to carry IB- 
inch guns, but these were not ready when construction started. Triple 
11-inch turrets were available, having been designed for the 'pocket 
battleship' programme, and they were fitted instead. This meant that 
the German vessel was heavily out-gunned by any British or American 
battleship, a weakness which was to prove fatal when coming up 
against the ten 14-inch guns of HMS Duke of York (right). 
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' ce. At the outbreak of war, the German armed forces 
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QROM THE beginning 
i >f the war. the German 
f'higzeug A/nvelir 
Kanone (FLAK . or 
and- aircraft gun) made 
a major contribution to 
- ■ jause.The German 
_-*reviatkm entered the 
mlary of the Allies, as 
S AAF bomber crews referred to 
their heavy body armour as 'Flak 
Jackets.' and in the latter half of 
the 20th Century became 
universally used to describe anti- 
aircraft fire. 

The function of light flak was 
engage low-flying aircraft at 
close-range. If the volume of 
short-range fire forced attacking 
bombers and fighter-bombers to 
higher altitudes they could be 
engaged by heavy calibre 



weapons like the 8.8-cm Flak. 

The 7.92-mm MG 34 and later 
MG 42 general-purpose machine 
guns were the lightest weapons 
that could be effectively used in 
an A A role. The MG 34, 
erroneously known to the Western 
Allies as the 'Spandau.' was the 
German infantry's standard 
machine gun in 1939. With a 
muzzle velocity of 755 metres a 
second it had art effective ground 
range of 2,000 metres, though 
against aircraft this reduced to 
around 1000 metres. It had a 
cyclic firing rate of up to 900 
rounds per minute, and was fed 
by a 75-found saddle drum 
magazine or by 50-round non- 
dismtegrating belts. 

The MG 42 replaced the MG 
34 during die war. It was" much 



cheaper to make, using stamped 
metal and spot-welding to speed 
manufacture. It had a similar 
muzzle velocity and range, but 
had a much higher cyclic rate of 
1 ,550 rounds per minute. 

Rate of fire is important when 
engaging a fast moving aerial 
target, and the MG34 was much 
more effective when used in pairs 
on a Zwittingslqfette 36, An MG 
Doppelwagen 36 — a horse- or 
vehicle-drawn timber large 
enough to accommodate one man 
with twin MG 34s - was part of 
the German army inventor) in 
1939-40. but the mount was 
often installed on vehicles and 
railway wagons. 

The German army did not use 
heavy machine guns, but to 
provide heavier anti-aircraft 




support the 1 5-mm Maschinen- 
gewehr 151/15 was adopted. 
| Originally a Luftwaffe gun 
mounted in aircraft like the Bf 
109 and FW 1 90. it became 
available as heavier armament 
was fitted to fighters. Output was 
diverted to bolster A A defences 
from the summer of 1944. The 
gun was mounted on the SdKfz 
251/21 half track - essential 
because the Mauser design 
was electrically powered and 
required a 22-29 volt DC supply. 
Each vehicle carried 3000 rounds 
in readiness. 

Weapons with a calibre of 
2 cm were much more effective in 
the anti-aircraft role. Still small 
enough to have a high rate of fire, 
the projectiles they fired were 
large enough to carry a significant 

Continued on page 38 




fit flak guns were fitted to 
Variety of moving platforms. 
<e decline of German air power 
want that ftak defences had to 
more and more mobile. 
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THE GERMAN LIGHT FLAK arm was built from scratch in the 
1 930s. it had to work out its own internal arrangements and 
operating policies. This had to be done within the factional realities 
within Nazi Germany - one of the basic tenets of the Third Reich 
was that no single organisation could have sole control over any 
particular function. So, as the Wehrmacht was re-arming for its new 
air-defence role, the Luftwaffe was busy doing the same. There was 
supposed to be a division of responsibilities, with the Luftwaffe 
being responsible for defence of the Reich, whilst army light flak 
formations were to defend the field armies. This did not happen and 
new equipment procurement caused ongoing interservice 
squabbles. These increased as Waffen-SS units entered the 
equation. A unit bound for the field would often find its equipment 
and ammunition hijacked by another unit. The army formations 
would usually find themselves at the bottom of the pile. 

Right: Crews obtained their initial training at schools scattered around 
Germany. The main emphasis was upon teamwork, special attention 
being given to the ammunition changers. 

Below: A flak crew trains on a Panzer IV mounting a 3.7 cm Rale 36. 
Light flak units were divided into motorised and non-motorised types. 
The former were intended to move into the field with major formations. 





Right The 2 cm Flak 30 engages 
'enemy' aircraft at the 1935 
Nuremberg rally. The gun was a 
Rheinmetall-Borsig design which 
entered service with the 
Wehrmacht the same year. 

Below left A 2 cm Flak 38 
mounted on a SdKfz 7/1 half 'track 
defends a port installation in the 
south of France. This combination 
was first introduced in 194 1 and 
had a crew of 10. 

Below Getting guns into and out 
of action was a relatively easy 
task. Flak 38s were transported on 
tubular steel trailers with special 
lifting and lowering mechanisms. 
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Left: The Wirbelwind, or 
'Whirlwind' combined a Flak 38 
quadruple mount in a multi-sided 
turret on a Panzer IV chassis. 
Tanks especially adapted for the 
anti-aircraft role came into service 
in 1343, to counter the growing 
menace of Allied air power. 

Below: The Rakvierling 38 housed 
on an armoured train in Eastern 
Europe in March 1944. This superb 
gun was used to equal effect 
against ground and air targets. The 
gun used a variety of ammunition 
including high explosive and 
armour-piercing rounds. 

Bottom: A 2 cm Flak 38 in action 
in the Western Desert in 1942. The 
Mauser-designed gun overcame 
the twin weaknesses of the Flak 
30 - its slow rate of fire and a 
tendency to jam. 
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The Flak 30 used 20-round 
magazines. tt usually had a crew 
of five, one of whom would 
operate a stereoscopic 
rangefinder. It was frequently used 
to engage ground targets. 
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Above: A Luftwaffe crew mans a 2 cm Flak 38 from a fixed position in 
Italy in June 1944. Although the gun's high rate of fire increased the 
chances of producing a hit, the projectile's small explosive charge was 
unlikely to ensure a one-shot 'kill'. 

Below: This light half-track, designated the SdKfz 10/4, mounts a 2 cm 
Flaie 30. Highly mobile, the main drawback of this design was the very 
limited armour protection for the crew. 




explosive charge. Weapons in 
service at the outbreak of war 
included the Flak 30. the Flak 38, 
the lightweight Gebirgsflak (Geb 
Flak) 38 and the four-barrel 
Flakvierling 38. All were recoil 
operated and could fire single 
shots or bursts fed by twenty 
round box magazines. A light 
armoured shield could be fitted 
when used in the field, but this 
was normally discarded on guns 
used in the defence of the Reich. 
The guns were equipped with one 
of three types of magnifying 
optical sight, the Linealvisier 21 . 
Flakvisier 38 or the 
Sdmebebrisvisier 30/38. 
German optical sights gave AA 
gunners a marked advantage 
compared to simpler metal ring 
sights fitted to many Allied guns. 

MOBILE FLAK 

The Flak 30 weighed 483 kg in 
action. It could fire high explosive 
(HE) or armour piercing (AP) 
ammunition. The maximum 
vertical range was 2,100 metres 
and horizontal 2.700 metres. 
Practical rates of fire was 120 
rounds per minute. The Flak 38 
was tin improved version, being 
80 kg lighter yet having double 
the rate of fire. 

Light Flak guns were mounted 
on a variety of wheeled and half 
track vehicles including the 
SdKfz 25 1 and the SdKfz 10. The 
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Leichte Flakpanzer 38(f) of 1 943 
was the first fully tracked vehicle 
lo be used as an SPAA gun, 
being a Flak 38 mounted on the 
rear of a modified PzKpfw 38(0 
lank chassis. 

The Flakvierimg 38 was 
developed by Mauser for the 
Kriegsmarine and consisted of 
four Flak 38s on one mount. 
It had diree seats, one for the 
gunner who fired the weapon 
using two pedal triggers, and two 
seats for the loaders. It had a 
triangular base onto which it was 
lowered using levelling jacks. It 
was widely used on self propelled 
and ground mounts by the army 
and Luftwaffe and was fitted in 
flak towers throughout the Reich 
and occupied Europe. 

FURNITURE VAN 

The SdKfz 7 half track was used 
as the chassis for the Mittler 
Zugkraftwagen 8(i) mil 2 cm 
Flakvierling 38 or 
Selbstfahrlafetie 2 cm 
Flakvierling 38. Later versions 
had greater armour protection for 
the driver and gun crew. 

The chassis of the PzKpfw IV 
was used for two very effective 
SP mounts for the Flakvierling 
38. The Flakpanzer IV {2cm 
Flakvierling 38) avfFgSt P:Kpf,v 
IV Mobelwagen earned its 
nickname of 'Furniture Van' from 
the hinged, slab-sided 10 mm 
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isic form of protection 
against tow-flying enemy aircraft 
was the machine gun. The mufti- 
purpose MG 34 was the standard 
secondary armament on most 
German fighting vehicles. 




thick armoured shields that 
dropped down when the gun 
came into action. It came into 

sprvirr in 194^ The Flnkpanzer 
IV (2cm) aufFgst Pz IV/3 

Wirbelwind or 'Whirlwind' that 

entered service at the end of 1 943 

was a better designed SP A A gun. 

ALLIED AIR NENACE 

Larger and harder-hitting than the 
2 -cm weapons, the Luftwaffe's 
3.7 cm guns were necessarily 
slower-firing. During the war the 
Germans fielded four guns in this 
calibre -the Flak 18. 36, 37 and 
the Flak 43. 

The Flak 18/36/37 operated by 
barrel recoil and residual gas 
pressure and had a practical/ 
cyclic rate of 80/160 rpm (Flak 
18) and 120/160 rpm (Flak 
36/37). The guns were clip fed 
From the side and fired HE-tracer, 
l IF-iuccndiary-tracer, Armour 
Piercing HE, HE-incendiary and 
HE projectiles. 

Though the Flak 43 looked 
externally similar to the earlier 
guns, it was in fact a ground 
based version of the Rheinmetall 
MK 103 aircraft cannon. Gas 

operated, it had a practical and 

cyclic rate of 1 80/250 rpm. The 
guns had a maximum vertical 
range of 4,785 metres and 
horizontal of 6,490 metres. 

The SP mounts for the 3.7 cm 
Flak included half tracks and tank 



chassis. The SdKfz 6 and SdKfz 
7 were the most widely used. 
Early models had open topped 
cahs, hut later these were fully 
armoured. The P^Kpfw IV was 
used for two SP systems, the 3. 7 
cmFlak43aufSflV 
Mabelwagen and the 3.7 cm Flak 
43 aufSfOstwirid (East wind), 

In addition to German 
designed and built weapons, 
captured light AA guns were 
widely used. TWo of the most 
successful were the Swedish 
designed 40 mm m/36 light AA 
gun - better known as the Bofors 
Gun after the factory where it was 
designed - and the Soviet M-39 
37 mm gun. which was itself a 
copy of the Bofors. 

ARMY UMBRELLA 

The M-39 had a crew of eight 
and weighed 2,000 kg in action. 
It fired clips of five rounds and in 
an anti-tank role could penetrate 
46 mm of armour at 500 metres. 
The Swedish m/36 Bofors gun 
weighed 2150 kg and fired clips 
of four rounds. It had a cyclic rate 
of fire of 120- 140 rpm and a 
practical rate of 70 rpm. 

The flat trajectory and high 
velocity of light flak made them 
ideal weapons for close support 
and in the early years of the war 
they were employed more against 
ground targets than enemy 
aircraft. Fighters and flak made 



Below; The Flak 38 was treated with great respect by its opponents. 
Allied units pressed it into service at every opportunity - late in 1344 the 
US Army even issued its own operating manual. 




the front line battlefield a lethal 
area for slow flying French and 
British light bombers committed 
against armoured columns and 
transport nodes during the 
invasion of France in 1940. 

From 1943 onwards when fee 
Luftwaffe no longer dominated 
the skies over Germany and 
Europe, the huge volumes of 



tracer thrown up by light flak 
units were among the few 
deterrents to marauding Allied 
fighter bombers. Light flak sited 

on flat roofed buildings and flak 
towers were deadly threats to 
low-flying USAAF and RAF 
fighters and light bombers, since 
it could lire almost horizontally at 
them as they approached a target. 
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Jnspph Goehlints announces 1hr> 
Anschluss to tlw Nazi leadership 
in March 1938, sunHunded on all 
sides by the Swastika, The Nazis 
hijacked the ancient Sanskrit 
symbol ol t good lack, giving the 

'hooked crass' a very different 
meaning, » 
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[LACK. WHITE 
and red Swastika 
banner snapping in the 
wind is the most 
emotive and easily 
recognised emblem of 
Hitler's Third Reich. In war. the 
Swastika became the symbol of 
Nazi domination, flying over 
public and government buildings 
in six European capitals. 

Originally a purely Nazi 
Parly emblem, the red Hug with 
_ 'astika within a white disk 
became an ensign when Hi tier 
came to power in 1933. flying 
from merchant ships and serving 
as an identification symbol on 
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the tail of civil aircraft. In 1935 

it was officially declared the 
German National Flag. 
At pre-war political 
meetings, especially the 
massive gatherings al 
Nuremberg, huge Swastika 
banners attached to buildings or 
scaffolding served as a 
backdrop for everything from 
military parades through lorchlit 
rallies to the Fuhrer's speeches. 

RED, WHITE AND BLACK 

The Swastika incorporated the 
red. white and black national 



for the national cockade in 1X97 



as the symbol ol" the German 
Empire. In its earliest form the 
Swastika was won a> an 
armband on both civilian clothes 
or as part of a political uniform. 
Later, armbands became a 
uniform item in their own right. 

One flag in particular had a 
special place in Nazi mythology. 
The Bhttfulme or "Blood 
Banner* was so called from 
allegedly having been drenched 
in the blood of the 16 Nazi 
"martyrs" killed during the 
abortive 1923 Beer Hall Putsch 
in Munich. At the ycarl; 
Nuremberg rallies Hitler 
consecrated new party colours 



by touching them with one hand 
while his other held the bullet- 
tattered Btutfafme, 

At the 1933 gathering - the 
first since the Nazis gained 
power- the audience listened in 
silence as the SA leader Ernst 
Rochm read a long list of Nazi 
martyrs. He could not have 
known that he would be dead a 
year later, as at Hitler's orders 
the SS eliminated the top SA 
leadership. Those fellow 
followers of the Swastika were 
wiped out in the June 1934 
'Night of the Long Knives", 

The Reichskriegsflagge or 
Reich War Flag combined the 
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ve: A group of items relating to the SA Sports 
misation, including an armband and SA Sports badges in silver 
' bronze. They use the most common 'mobile' version of the 
Swastika, with the symbol tilted by 45 degrees. 

Left: The anti-partisan badge, reputedly designed personally by 
fteichsfuhrer-SS Heinrich Himmler, was one of the few campaign or 
combat awards to feature the sun wheel or rounded Swastika - 
though it was used in the divisional insignia of several SS units. 



The Swastika was 



everywhere. It was incorporated the bright red and while colours 



into the layout of barrack 
blocks, trees were planted in 
Swastika patterns, and at the 
German Solstice Festival of 21 
June 1 938 thousands of torch- 
bearing participants formed a 
living Swastika in the Berlin 
Olympic stadium. 

UBIQUITOUS SYMBOL 

The Reichsurheitsdienst (RAD), 
the State Labour Organisation in 



combat aircraft, though without 



which young men served before association with the Nazis, the 



Swastika with the Prussian Iron 
Cross, which had been 
instituted by Kaiser Friedrich 
WilheLm in 1813. It was the 
official ensign of the Gentian 
aimed forces and was flown 
from warships, over barracks 
and at formal ceremonies. 

The Hag was introduced in 
November i 935 and consisted 
of a red rectangle with a 
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Swastika ( 
narrow black and while border) 
within a white disk surrounded 
by a black border off-centre, 
closer to the mast. The disk was 
al the centre of a cross with 
arms made up of four white and 
three black bars running to the 
borders of the flag. In the canton 
I lop left hand corner) was an 
Iron Cross. 



they entered the armed forces. 



incorporated the Swastika into a than Germany itself. Known as 

shovel design, while under the the liakenkreuz (hooked cross) 

slogan Bin! und Baden or or 'fylfot', it is defined in 

"Blood and Soil*, the Reich heraldic terms as "a cross of 



"Blood and Soil*, the Reich 
Farmers' organisalion 
intersected the Swastika with a 
dagger and an ear of corn. 

With the outbreak of war. the 
Swastika became a useful air 
identification panel. It was 
carried on the lailplane of 



of the pre-war flag. In its 
original form it was useful, 
however, as it enabled Luftwaffe 
pilots to distinguish between 
fas l- moving German armoured 
vehicles from the enemy as they 
advanced through France, 
Greece, Russia and North 
Africa. It was attached to the 
bonnet of wheeled vehicles and 
the rear decking of tanks. 
Despite its modern 



Swastika is far more ancient 



equal arms with rectangular 
continuations all clockwise or 
all counter clockwise". 

It lakes its mosl common 
name from the Sanskrit words 
su meaning "well* and asli 
meaning 'beine*. Swastikas can 
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Above: In the 1930s, before Germany's military conquest of Europe, 
there were numerous Anglo-German and German-American voluntary 
organisations. They existed to promote German relations with the 
English-speaking world, and members wore lapel badges like these. 

: The badge of the Deutsche Jagerschaft, or German Huntsmai 
•Jation. Titular head of the organisation, t/ie Reichsja germeister, 
one of the most enthusiastic hunters in Germany, whose particular 
*jion was wild boar. His name was Hermann Goering. 

tow: Naturally, Swastikas in one form or another adorned the many 
newspapers and magazines published by the various branches of the 
Nazi Party. These issues are of the paper produced by the Hitler Youth. 

be found in 4th Century BC l 

ceramics from Iran and 



Tibet and Japan. In primitive 
eu Itures it has been used as a 
charm against the 'evil eye", 
while North American Indians 
often used the Swastika in their 
bead work designs. In India il 
was employed to denote the 
movement of the sun - indeed, 
pre-war editions of Rudyard 
Kipling's books set in India 
usually featured the Swastika on 
the spine or the cover. 
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'ARYAN' ORIGINS 

In 1 9th Century Europe the 
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were to shape much of the 
character of Nazi Germany were 
focused around the confusion 
between the Indo-European 
group of languages and the so- 
called In do- European race. Late 
in the century Friedrich Max 
Muiler, an Anglo-German 
philologist, used the word 
'Aryan' to designate the Indo- 
European language group. He 
stated Very plainly that he was 
talking about language, and that 
language and race were two 
very different things. 

Unwittingly Mullcr had given 
email racialists a word and a 
icept on which to hang their 
n«olrv. 'Aryan' came to mean 




nobility of blood, incomparable 
beauty of form and mind, and a 
superior breed. 

Swastika was a Sanskrit 
word. Sanskrit being the oldest 
of the Indo-European languages, 
and thereby acquired its 'Aryan" 
racial associations. It began to 

be used as a racist symbol in 
Germany as early as 1910. 

In the years of turmoil after 
the end of World War I . the 



right-wing Freikorps Ehrhardt 
painted large white Swastikas 
on their helmets as a 
distinguishing mark, and the 
symbol was picked up by the 
nascent National Socialists. 

One of the by-products of 
Nazi fascination with the Aryan 
race was a bizarre form of 
pseudo-academic research into 
the runes and symbols used by 
ancient Norse tribes of northern 



Europe. Many of these would 
be adopted as insignia for 
Walfen-SS and Nazi Party- 
uniforms and as divisional 
markings. The 'sun wheel' 
version of the Swastika, which 
had curved outer arms, was 
adopted by the 1 1 th SS 
Panzergrerutdier Division 
Nordland. Il was also used in 
the badge awarded for anti- 
Partisan operations. 
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OF THE THIRD REICH 



War 



By any rational standards, war - 
the resolving of conflicts 
between nations by the use of 
force - is an act of madness. 
Win or lose, a major war will 
cost a nation the lives of many 
of its best and brightest young 
people, and often brings 
economic ruin as well. But to 
Adolf Hitler and the Nazis, 
warfare was the crucible in 
which a nation was forged. 

For Hitler and his 
contemporaries, the war in the 
trenches was the great formative 
experience of their lives. Yet 
Hilter never once expressed any 



sign of revulsion at what he had 
seen. As a frontline soldier, he 
had refused home leave, 
preferring to remain in the 
trenches. The horrific sights he 
witnessed there did not repel 
him, but confirmed his belief in 
violence as the supreme arbiter 
of human existence. 

"War is for a man what 
childbirth is for a woman" was 
one of his more widely quoted 
utterances. He believed that war 
not only made him physically fit; 
tt also steeled his will. Armed 
struggle did the same for a 
nation: indeed, the Fiihrerfelt 



that it was essential. 

This warped philosophy 
was deeply ingrained in the Third 
Reich. Hitler and his followers 
saw conquest as the true destiryy 
of the Voik. All of the peace talks 
and treaties of the 1930s were 
stratagems to ensure that when a 
general European war broke out- 
which it inevitably would - 
Germany would be in a position 
to triumph. 

Right: In some ways. Hitler did not 
care if his political brinkmanship of 
the 1930s led to war, because he 
believed that only through war 
could a nation prove itself. 
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War and the Arts 



The Nazi obsession with war 
made National Socialism one of 
the chief champions of 
militarism in the arts. From the 
1920s the NSDAP promoted 
literature about war, especially 
those novets which celebrated 
and glorified the cleansing and 
strengthening aspects of 
Fronterliebnis, or 'Front 
Experience'. They particularly 
disliked pacifist offerings like 
Erich Maria Remarque's 'All 
Quiet on the Western Fronf . 

To teach the Social-Darwinist 
lesson that warfare strengthens a 
nation, the Nazis produced a 
series of illustrated booklets for 
children. Published by the Hitler 
Youth, they typically had titles like 



'German tanks smash through 
Helf, 'Bombs over Coventry" and 
The Bunker Buster of the River 
Bug,' They were illustrated by 
talented artists, who were also 
used to create images for 
wartime magazines such as 
Signal, Die Wehrmacht and the 
lilustriener Beobachter. 

Warfare and the military 
naturally formed a major part of 
the subject matter chosen by 
approved Nazi artists. Count 
Baudissin, the Nazi director of the 
Volkwang museum in Essen, 
famously commented: "The 
sublimest shape to have been 
created in recent years is the 
German Steel Helmet". 

War had also been a popular 



theme in the cinema since the 
early 1920s. Initially the Nazis 
supported films with a similar 
message to the Fronterliebnis 
school of writing, but in the 1930s 
they used feature films to 
propagandise and prepare the 
population for war. 

Right: The Nazi obsession with the 
military, power and strength was 
reflected in the official art of the 
Third Reich, particularly in 
statuary- Arno Broker, Hitler's 
favourite sculptor, was the natural 
choice to produce suitably warlike 
friezes for the new Reich 
Chancellery Building 
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War Crimes 

A vague notion of what 
constitutes a war crime has been 
evolving over the last millennium 
- specifically, actions which 
violate the customary rules of 
war, or which break international 
agreements. In the 19th and 20th 
centuries the concept of 
International Law began to be 
developed, with the Declaration 
of Paris and the various Hague 
Accords and Geneva 
Conventions. 

After World War II, the 
Nuremberg Tribunals set the 
important precedent that states 
could try the citizens of other 
states for committing crimes 
against international law, even if 
those crimes took place in yet 
another state. Senior surviving 



Nazis were charged and tried 
with crimes against peace, war 
crimes and crimes against 
humanity. 

In the 1990s, following 
massacres in Yugoslavia, the 
United Nations used the 
Nuremberg precedent to 
establish a war crimes 
commission. 

Right: The surviving senior 
members of the Nazi Party sit in 
the dock at the Nuremberg 
International Military Tribunal. The 
Nuremberg process meant that for 
the first time individuals could be 
called to task for infringements of 
international law. 
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War Economy 

Because the pre-war German 
economy was in poor shape. 
Hitler relied on the Wehrmacht to 
solve the country's woes with a 
short victorious war. Germany 
had been hit harder than anyone 
else by the Great Depression, and 
memories of the hyper-infiation 
of the 1920s loomed large, 
Germany's massive arms 
expansion had to a degree 
mortgaged the future recovery of 
the economy. By seizing the 
resources of his neighbours Hitler 
hoped to balance the books. 

But the military solution failed. 
Because Germany was not self- 
sustaining in many raw materials, 
prolonged warfare and alienation 
of her former trading partners 
would bring her industry and 
armies to a standstill. 

The need for Kriegswinschaft, 
or a total war economy, became 



obvious with the entry of the 
United States into the war. On 
9 February 1942 Albert Speer was 
appointed Minister for Weapons 
and Munitions 3S successor to 
Fritz Todt, who had been killed in 
a plane crash in East Prussia the 
day before. By the autumn of 
1943, even Hitler had to face the 
truth. On 2 September he issued 
the 'Order for the Concentration 
of the War Economy'. Speer's 
powers were given official 
sanction. The Reich Minister for 
Armaments and War Production 
was now made responsible for 
raw materials and industrial 
production. 

There was still plenty of slack 
in the economy, even after nearly 
two-and-a-half years of fighting 
Under Speer's organisation war 
production rose 53 percent 
between January and July 1942. 




A year later it was 229 percent 
higher and by July 1944 German 
industry was producing more 
than three times as many 
weapons as it had in 1942. It was 
what Speer seif-effacingly called 
"This armaments miracle" - a 
miracle which extended the 
survival of Hitter and the Nazis by 
at least a year. 



Above; German production 
rocketed in 1343 and 1944, in 
spite of Allied bombing. Speer 
decentralised production and 
moved key factories underground, 
like this salt mine near Egeln used 
to assemble He 162 jets. 
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War Reporting 



Kriegsberichterstatter, later 
shortened to Kriegsberichter, 
were the cameramen, sound 
recordists, photographers and 
reporters who covered the 
activities of the Wehrmacht for 
the German Public. Initially part 
of the armed forces propaganda 
companies, their material was 
subject to military censorship 
before being forwarded to the 
Propaganda Ministry. There it 
was used as the basis of the 
weekly newsreel, the Deutsche 
Wochenschau, and for articles in 
the German press and in 
propaganda magazines like 



Signal and Die Wehrmacht. 
Occasionally their material would 
provide the bulk of feature-length 
documentaries on the war. 

Unlike many Allied equivalents, 
Kriegsberichter were considered 
to be front-line troops, carrying 
weapons and being expected to 
fight where necessary. 

Fight; Kriegsberichter did more 
than cover battles for the German 
public: here, SS mar reporters 
record the destruction of the 
Czech village of Lidice, razed to 
the ground in revenge for the 
assassination ofReinhard 
Heydrich. 




Warsaw Ghetto Uprising 



By the spring of 1943, most of the 
inhabitants of the Warsaw Ghetto 
had been deported. At 06.00 on 
19 April 1943 the SS and Police 
Commander of Warsaw, 
F«rriinanri vnn Ssmmern- 
Frankenegg, sent his troops into 
the Ghetto to clear it completely. 

This time a few of the 
remaining Jews fought back. 
They had learned about the fate 
that awaited them at the 
Treblinka death camp, and they 
decided to resist. Zydowsks 
Organizacja Bojawa or the Jewish 
Fighting Organisation was a force 
of 1,500 lightly armed men and 
women commanded by 24-year- 
old Mordecai Anielewicz. Under 
the guise of air raid shelters they 
dug bunkers and linked them 
with tunnels through the sewers. 

ZOB ambushed the Germans 
and drove them back. Two hours 



after this failure Sammern- 
Frankenegg was replaced by SS- 
Brigadefuh rer J iirg en Stroop, 
who commanded a 2,000-strong 
punitive force drawn from the SS, 
the Army and from Eastern 
European volunteers. 

TheZOB fought until 16 May 
by which time Stroop 's forces 
had captured or killed 56,065 
Jews. During the battle, German 
losses were about 400 dead and 
1,000 wounded. About 50 Jewish 
fighters escaped through the 
sewers into Warsaw. 

Right: Jewish fighters are lined up 
against the wall of the Warsaw 
Ghetto. Many were shot out of 
hand, while others were sent to 
the death camp at Treblinka. 



See als The Holocaust 
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Warsaw Rising 



On 1 August 1944 with Soviet 
forces advancing westwards at a 
prodigious rate, the Polish Home 
Army under General Tadeusz 
'Bor' Komorovski rose to liberate 
the national capital Warsaw. At 
the beginning of the rising the 
Home Army or Armia Krajowa 
consisted of 14,000 poorly armed 
men and women, but after some 
initial local success strength rose 
to 36,000, 

The Germans, commanded by 
Obergruppenfuhrer Erich von 
dem Bach Zelewski, reacted with 
great brutality. The battle lasted 
until 2 October by which time 
most of the city was in ruins. The 



Poles were relying on the Red 
Army - but they did not come. 

When the Russian forces of the 
1st and 2nd Belorussian Fronts 
reached the river Vistula, they 
halted on Stalin's orders. The 
operational explanation was the 
need to regroup for the final 
assault into the Reich, But it is 
also certain that Stalin had plans 
for Poland, and was not averse to 
the destruction of the non- 
Communist Polish leadership. 

It was finally 'liberated' by the 
Russians on 17 January 1945. 
German losses in the Warsaw 
Rising were 2,000 dead and 9,000 
wounded; on the Polish side 



16,000 were killed and 6,000 
wounded. Some 16,000 Polish 
civilians were allegedly killed and 
80,000 deported to German 
concentration camps and 
armaments factories. On Hitler's 
orders the ruins of the city were 
dynamited or burned down. 

Right: An SS-Mann matches as a 
tank-hunter moves through the 
ruins of Warsaw. The battle was 
fierce, with SS and Police units 
using the most brutal of measures 
to suppress the outnumbered and 
out-gunned Poles. 



See also Nazi Horrors 
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Warthegau 

Taking its name from the River 
Warthe, the Warthegau or 
Warthe Land consisted of over 
40,000 km 2 of Western Poland 
annexed to the Third Reich in 
October 1939. It included the 
Posen district as well as parts of 
Bydogosz, Pomerania, Warsaw 



and Lodz. The population of the 
area approached 5,000,000. 

Under Gauleiter Arthur 
Greiser, the Nazis planned to 
turn the Warthegau into a model 
National Socialist state. Jews 
were to be exterminated, and 
Poles were to be forced into the 



Genera! Gouvemement Their 
place would be taken by 
German settlers. 

The Germans confiscated 
more than 90 percent of Polish 
property, and passed laws to 
exclude Poles from every aspect 
of life. Over 600,000 were 



expelled from the region, 
400,000 being sent into The 
Reich as labourers. Jews were 

confined to over 100 ghettos 
before being extgrm mated. By 
the end of the war, only 5,000 of 
the 330,000 Jews who lived in 
the region in 1939 were alive. 



Wasserfall 

Wasserfall or 'Waterfall' was a 
radio controlled anti-aircraft 
missile based on the technology 
developed for the German 
Army's A-4 (V-2) rocket. The 
missile was nine metres long, 
could reach an altitude of 20,000 
metres and had a range of 50 
km. Its 335 kg high-explosive 
warhead would have been 
proximity fused, though no 
decision had been taken on the 
type of fuse to be used. The 
missiles were guided by radio 
from the ground. 

The intention was to deploy 
batteries of these missiles to 
protect major cities. It was 



concluded that 260 to 300 
batteries deployed in three lines 
100 km apart would be enough 
to cover all of Germany - 
assuming a production rate of 
5,000 missiles a month. 

Development work began at 
the test facility at Karlshagen, 
Peenemunde late in 1942 and 
the first test firing, from the 
small Baltic island of 
Greifswalder Oie, took place on 
28 February 1944. By July 1944 
seven more had been launched, 
and over the next few months a 
further 16 were launched. Two 
thirds of the tests were 
successful. 



Far and away the most 
ambitious of the German 
surface-to-air missile 
programmes, Wasserfall was 
never likely to be ready in time 
for the end of the war. 
Development was officially 
stopped on 6 February 1945 
though work continued for a 
short time afterwards. 

Right: The Germans were decades 
ahead of their time with the 
Wasserfall missile - its planned 
performance would have been 
effective against the jet bombers 
of the 1960s - but the project was 
probably too ambitious for the 
technology of the 1940s. 




Wehrmacht- Armed Forces 



Although often used to describe 
the German Army in World War 
II, Wehrmacht was in fact the 
official title of the Armed Forces, 
and included the Hear- Army, 
the Kriegsrnarine - Navy, and the 
Luftwaffe- Air Force. 

Hitler instituted the title in the 
Gesetz fur den Aufbau der 
Wehrmacht (Defence Law, often 
shortened to IVehrgesefzJ, 
Decreed on 21 May 1935, 
'Wehrmacht' replaced the term 
'Reichswehr' that had been used 
to describe the 100,000-strong 
Army of the Weimar Republic. 

The Wehrmacht was initially 
headed by the Armed Forces 



Minister Field Marshal Werner 
von Blomberg. The War Minister 
was Col Gen Werner von Fritsch, 
who had held these posts in the 
Reichswehr. Both men were 
discredited by a Gestapo plot 
and sacked, and on 4 February 
1938, Hitler declared that, 
"Command over the entire 
Wehrmacht will from now on be 
exercised personally by me". 

The Reich War Ministry 
became the Oberkommando der 
Wehrmacht, or OKW, with 
General Wilhetm Keitel as chief 
of the OKW and Col Gen Walther 
von Brauchitsch as supreme 
commander of the Army, 



Right: The German armed forces 
could potentially have stopped 
the Nazis in the 1930s. However, 
Adolf Hitler bribed the generals 
by casting aside Versailles and 
rearming, and be played on their 
overdeveloped Prussian sense 
of honour by having the troops 
swear personal allegiance to 
the Fuhrer. Loyalty to this oath 
stopped many from acting. 
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Wehrmachthelferinnen 



Although the National Socialist 
state had very decided views that 
a woman's place should be in the 
home, at the outbreak of war in 
1939 there were nearly 150,000 
women employed by the Army. 
Although they wore uniform, 
females retained their civilian 
status, and were designated 
weibiiche Wehrmachrfolge 
('femate military followers'!. 
Women also served with the 
Kriegsmarine and the Luftwaffe. 

They did jobs ranging from 
secretarial through telephone 
operation and nursing to 



intelligence analysis. In the 
Luftwaffe women served as 
Flakhelferinnen, and manned 
anti-aircraft control rooms and 
searchlight batteries, Towards 
the end of the war women 
manned anti-aircraft gun 
batteries, and some saw ground 
combat against the advancing 
Red Army. 

By 1944, there were almost 
half a million women in uniform, 
many filling jobs which had 
originally been performed by 
men, to release fighting troops 
for the hard-pressed front lines. 



Nobody knows how many were 
killed in action, but the number 
must have been considerable, 
especially among the 130,000 
women operating flak and 
searchlight batteries. 

Bight: A cover from the Dutch 
edition of the propaganda 
magazine Signal shows Luftwaffe 
Helferrinnan at work in an air 
defence control centre, using 
projectors to display incoming 
Allied raids onto a large map. 
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Weichs, Maximilian Baron von {1881-1954} 



Maximilian Maria Joseph von 
Weichs sur Qlon was born at 
Dessau to an aristocratic and 
devoutly Catholic family. He 
served with the 2nd Bave 
Heavy Cavalry Regiment in the 
Great War before becoming a 
successful staff officer. 

Weichs stayed on in the 
Reichswehr after the war, and 
soon after Hitler's rise to power 
in 1933 he was given command 
of the 3rd Cavalry Division at 
Weimar. As a cavalryman, 
Weichs was a proponent of 
mobile war, and he worked 
closely with Heinz Guderian 



during the formation of the 
German Panzer force. 

Retired in 1938 after the 
Fritsch affair, von Weichs was 
-e:= ±: )ad»i afaraai :•' mm 
and commanded the 2nd Army 
in Flanders. He ted the 
successful German conquest of 
Yugoslavia, and served under 
Bock in Russia. In 1942, while 
still nominally subordinate to 
Bock, von Weichs in effect led 
his own Army Group, a post 
which became official when he 
replaced Bock. 

Weichs was driven back during 
the Stalingrad campaign, but 



was promoted Field Marshal and 
was sent back to the Balkans. A 
capable if not brilliant general, 
von Weichs fought a fierce war 
with the partisans, keeping Tito's 
forces in check if never actually 
defeating them. 

Briefly imprisoned after the 
war, but released in 1947 due to 
illness, von Weichs was one of 
the few senior Nazi commanders 
never to face a war crimes trial. 

Right: A solid and capable 
commander at Corps and Army 
level, von Weichs lacked the broad 
strategic vision necessary to lead 
an Army Group successfully. 




Weill, Kurt f 1900-1950) 



Influential German composer 
whose attempt to make serious 
music more accessible eventually 
led to a highly successful career 
on Broadway, Weill studied with 
Humperdinck and Busoni, but in 
the early 1920s began to be 
influenced by jazz. In the late 
1920s he collaborated with 
Berthold Brecht on Die 
Dreigroschenoper (The 
Threepenny Opera) and Die 



Aufstieg und Fall der Stadt 
Mahagonny (The Rise and Fall of 
the City of Mahagonny. 
Weill was particularly reviled by 
the Nazis, who described his 
work as having "vulgar Negro 
rhythms, senseless dissonances, 
the most banal of street 
melodies". The magazine 
Deutsche Buhnenkorrespondenz 
(German Stage Letters) went on 
to say his music was "without 



any artistic gloss, pasted together 
with numbed primitiveness". 
Weill knew that he had little 
future in Germany once Hitler 
came to power, and he emigrated 
to the USA early in 1933. 

Might: Kurt Weill wes described by 
the Nazis as "a repulsive Jew" 
whose works were "repulsive and 
musically botched-up." Weill's 
greatest fault in their eyes was his 
use of jazz rhythms. 




Weimar Republic 






The first republican government 
to rule over most of Germany, the 
Weimar Republic lasted from 
1919 to 1933. It was so named 
because the first National 
Assembly met at Weimar in 
February 1919 - Berlin was 
ihuught to be unsafe because of 
street fighting between the 
Freikorps and Spartacists. The 
Assembly drew up a new 
constitution in the Weimar 
National Theatre, and elected 
Friederich Ebert president. 

Under the Chancellorship of 
Gustav Stresemann in the 1920s, 
some of the worst strictures of 



the Versailles Treaty were 
reduced. Hostility from the far left 
and right made the Weimar 
government's task extremely 
difficult however, and the Wall 
Street Crash and hyper-inflation 
only exacerbated the problem. 
Even so, during the time of the 
Republic there was a flourishing 
of modern art forms, later 
condemned by the Nazis. 

The Weimar constitution had 
many democratic elements, 
including proportional 
representation and a bicameral 
legislature, but these were 
vitiated by Article 48 that gave 



the elected president the power 
to suspend the citizens' civil 
rights in a national emergency - 
and the president could define 
and declare the national 
emergency. 

Right: The image of Weimar 
Germany is one of decadence, 
shown in such films as Josef von 
Sternberg's Blue Angel, starring 
Marlene Dietrich. Weimar's artistic 
freedom did not last long after the 
puritanical Nazis came to power. 
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Weiss, Fall- Plan White 



Within weeks of the final German 
occupation of Bohemia and 
Moravia in March 1939, Adolf 
Hitler instructed the Army High 
Command to begin planning the 
invasion of Poland. Given the 
code name Fall Weiss, or Plan 
White, the FiJhrer accepted that 
such an attack might bring the 
Reich into conflict with Britain 
and France, but a secret 
agreement with the Soviet Union 
gave him security in the East, 

The attack on Poland was 
launched on 1 September 1939, 
though it had originally been 
planned to start on 26 August. 
Four German armies punched 
across Poland's borders in great 
curving thrusts. In a massive 
double envelopment, they cut off 
the Polish armies deployed along 
the western frontier. In four 
weeks, Army Group North under 



General Fedorvon Bock and 
Army Group South under General 
Gerd von Rundstedt had defeated 
the Poles, the collapse being 
accelerated by the invasion of 
eastern Poland by the Red Army 
on 17 September. The last vestige 
of resistance had ended by 5 
October. The campaign had cost 
the Germans 8,082 killed, 27,278 
wounded and 5,029 missing. The 
Poles lost 70,000 killed and 
130,000 wounded. 



Right: A border crossing is 
destroyed on the morning of 1 
September 1939. Hitter's invasion 
was a gamble, since he did not 
expect Britain and France to 
stand by their agreement with 
the Poles. 
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Weltanschauung - World View 



Weltanschauung or 'World View' 
was a much-used word in the 
Third Reich. It was a 'catch-all' 
concept, used to describe the 
Nazi philosophy of life, their idea 
of the world, and their place in 
that world. The term was 
constantly used by Hitler in 
speeches and writings, and was 
copied by most of the Nazi 
hierarchy. 

Key to Hitler's personal 
philosophy was his belief in a 
natural law that only strength 
was worthy of success, and the 
weak deserved only destruction. 
Altruism and humanity were not 
seen as virtues, but as threats to 
the preservation of the race. 

In Hitler's eyes, the British 
Empire should be a natural ally of 
Germany - as long as it left the 



Germans with a free hand irt 
Europe. Greater Germany should 
expand to include all the German- 
speaking peoples of Europe. As 
thB main continental rival, French 
hegemony had to be opposed. To 
the east, the Slavs were 
Untermensch, subhumans who 
would have to make way for the 
Germanic peoples in their quest 
for Lebertsraum. And the Jews 
were to be completely eliminated. 

Right: Hitler could set aside his 
beliefs - temporarily at least, 
when it was to his advantage. 
In 1939 he came to an agreement 
with Soviet foreign commissar 
Vyacftislav Molotov — a Slav and a 
Communist ~ to carve up Poland. 
But Hitler had no intention of 
keeping to the agreement longer 
than was necessary. 




Weserubung 

Weserubung or 'Spring Exercise' 
was the code name for the 
German invasion of Denmark and 
Norway. Prepared at great speed 
after learning of Anglo-French 
plans to aid Finland in the Winter 
War, Hitler ordered the 
occupation on 1 March 1940. Part 
of the reason for the plan was to 
safeguard shipments of Swedish 
iron ore through the northern 
Norwegian port of Narvik, 

The invasion began at 0415 on 
9 April 1940, when two German 
motorrsed brigade groups 
crossed the Danish border. 
Assisted by parachute and air- 
landing attacks on the airfields 
at Aalborg in north Jutland and 



the key bridges between the 
islands they quickly 
overwhelmed the country. 

Denmark was a stepping stone 
for the German invasion of 
Norway. The German forces, 
commanded by Generaioberst 
Niklaus von Faikenhorst, were 
divided into five groups. Group I 
landed at Narvik in the north. 
Group II at Trondheim; Group III 
at Bergen, Group IV at 
Kristiansand and Group V aimed 
at Oslo, the Norwegian capital 
where they would be assisted by 
airborne forces. 

The south of Norway fell fairly 
rapidly, but at Narvik the 
Germans were fought the to a 



draw by French, British and 
Norwegian troops, and suffered 
heavy naval losses in the process. 
Only the fall of France saved the 
German airborne and mountain 
troops from defeat. With the 
withdrawal of the British and 
French, King Haakon ordered 
Norwegian troops to cease 
fighting on 9 June 1940. 

Right. German troops march 
through the centre of Oslo, The 
Norwegians did what they could 
to oppose the invasion, but the 
Wehrmacht was too powerful. 
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IN THIS VOLUME OF 

HITLER'S 

Third Reich 



CCfDET UITI CD Ell EC 

There was nothing original 
about Hitlers philosophy. His 

narrow outlook, which 

remained unchanged from the 

1920s down to his death, was 

bound by hatred, vengeance 

and narcissism. 

INSIDE THE 
THIRD REICH 

After briefly enjoying the 

'good times', Germans on 

the Home Front 

experienced hardship, 

deprivation and 

horrendous suffering 

between 1939 and 1945. 





HITLER'S BATTLES 

No battlefield was more 

unforgiving than the Arctic, 

where German and Allied 

ships, aircraft and submarines 

waged a fierce campaign 

around the convoys taking 

supplies to Stalin's Russia. 



HENCHMEN 

Silesian-born Kurt Daluege was a 

tough Nazi rabble-rouser. One of 

the original 'angry young men' 

from whom Hitler gleaned so 

much support in the early years, 

he rose to head the uniformed 

police, where he played a leading 

and largely uncredited role in the 

Jewish genocide. 



HOLOCAUST 

Romania, Germany's Balkan 

ally, enthusiastically carried 

out its own Holocaust against 

the Jews. 

WAR MACHINE 

The Wehrmacht was well aware 

of the value of good Flak 

defences. At the outbreak of 

war, Germany's armed forces 

were better shielded from air 

attack than their opponents. 
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